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MARY E. 


Six Trees 


In these etching-like stories of humble people of New England, 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins has written of the trees near which her 
people dwelt, of the influences of the trees and people upon each 
other, and has interwoven many amusing or pathetic incidents of 
daily life with that minute and intelligent art of which she is com- 
pletely mistress, and in which she has few rivals in any language. 


Iustrated by Broughton. $1.25 


The Portion of Labor 


The scene of the novel is laid in New England ina manufacturing 
town, and, with all the peculiarities of Miss Wilkins’s method of 
writing, is a novel which involves a discussion of the relation of 


labor to capital. Illustrated. $1.50 
Understudies 


While these twelve animal and flower stories have a psychological 
interest, they are written in the author’s clear, concise, and fascinat- 


ing sty le. Mlustrated. $4.25 


A New England Nun 
And Other Stories 


“What can we ‘say that will express our sense of the beauty of 
these stories? So‘true in their insight into human nature, so deep 
in feeling, so choice in expression.’’—Critic, New York. $1.25 


The Love of Parson Lord 
And Other Stories 


Contenis:—The Love of Parson Lord; The Tree of Knowledge; 
Catherine Carr; The Three Old Sisters and the Old Beau; One Good 


Time Illustrated. $1.25 
6 
Giles Corey, Yeoman 
Harper’s Black and. White Series. Illustrated. 32mo, 50 cts. 
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Pembroke 


The New York Sun said of it, among other things: “As a picture 
of New England life and character, as a story of such surpassing 
interest that he who begins is compelled to finish it, as a work of 
art without a fault or a deficiency, we cannot see how ‘ Pembroke’ 
could possibly be improved.” Illustrated. $1.50 


Silence, And Other Stories 


Illustrated. $13.25 


Jerome: A Poor Man 


Here are the strong New England types she loves to depict, the 
various people ofa country neighborhood, alert, conscientious, 
niggardly or generous, but vivid and true to our knowledge of such 
men and women. Illustrated by A, L Ke $1.50 


A Humble Romance, And Other Stories 


‘‘The pathos of New England life, its intensities of repressed 
feeling, its homely tragedies, and its tender humor, have never 
been better told than by Mary E. Wilkins.’”’-—Boston Courier. $1.25 


Madelon 


‘‘I_ know scarcely any other writer who gives so vivid a sense wie 
whose vision is so microscopic and so true.”—I. ZANGWILL. $4.25 


Jane Field 


A really admirable story of New England character. 
delicate and amusing sketches of village life. Illustrated. 


Full of most 
$1.25 


Evelina’s Garden 


Little Books by Famous Authors Series. With Frontispiece. 50 cts. 
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COMMENT 


Tue lively interest exhibited all over the United States in 
the Mayoralty contest in the City of New York bears witness 
to the importance of the effect that will be produced by the 
example of the commercial metropolis on the cause of good 
municipal government. The interest is not due to the assump- 
tion that the outcome of the contest will have a material bear- 
ing on the question whether the electoral votes of the State of 
New York shall be given in 1904 to the Republican or to the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. The enormous 
plurality obtained last year in the City of New York by Mr. 
Coler, as a candidate for the Governorship, must be accepted 
as a conclusive proof that honest Democrats will have nothing 
to lose in 1904 by Mayor Low’s re-election. On the contrary, 
the influence of reputable New York Democrats in the na- 
tional convention of their party will be sensibly increased by 
a second defeat of Tammany Hall. The national Democracy 
has never had any reason to regret ignoring the wishes of that 
organization. On the contrary, on the only two occasions 
since the civil war when it has managed to acquire control of 
the Federal government, it has achieved success by putting 
forward a candidate who had been furiously assailed by spokes- 
men of Tammany Hall on the floor of the convention. Tam- 
many Hall, in office or out of office, is as powerless to assure 
the election of a weak candidate for the Presidency as it is 
to defeat the election of a strong one. 

Democrats of the South, of the West, and of the East will 
do well to recall the events of 1884 and of 1892 when any at- 
tempt is made to convince them that the triumph of their next 
nominee for the office of Chief Magistrate is in any wise bound 
up with Colonel McClellan’s attainment of the Mayoralty in 
New York city. The latter’s sole hope of beating Mayor Low 
lies in the dishonest effort of his partisans to confuse the 
public mind concerning the pivotal issue in the canvass. At 
the hour when we write, the effort seems destined to be futile. 
There is not a single clear-sighted and upright Democrat in 
New York who does not repudiate the assertion made by 
Colonel McClellan in his speech of acceptance that the public 
acts of the members of the Low administration have been 
prompted by a desire to influence the Presidential election next 
year. Especially is it ridiculous to accuse them of having 
turned the police force into a weapon of political terrorism for 
use on election day in 1904. The patent truth is that, since 
General Greene became Police Commissioner, there has been 
a merciless extirpation from the Police Department of the 
infamous practices encouraged under the Tammany régime, 
the practices of conniving at gambling and of blackmailing 
vice. Already the police force is relatively clean, and good 
citizens may reasonably look forward to its complete rehabili- 
tation if a second term of the Low administration is secured. 
It is almost incredible that Colonel McClellan should fail to 
recognize the vast improvement in this department of the 
Low administration; that he should single it out for disap- 
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proval reflects no credit on his personal candor and trust- 
worthiness. 


Colonel McClellan, in his speech of acceptance, went on to 
denounce the repudiation of Messrs. Grout and Fornes by the 
fusionists as a crowning act of inconsistency, which has stamp- 
ed their professions of non-partisanship with hypocrisy. If 
the fusionists, he said, had really wanted a non-partisan munic- 
ipal government, they would have allowed Messrs. Grout and 
Fornes to remain upon their ticket. Unfortunately for the 
effect of Colonel McClelian’s imputation of partisanship to his 
opponents, Mr. Grout a few minutes later not only accepted 
the Tammany nomination for Controller, but went on to pledge 
his support to McClellan and all the other Tammany nominees. 
This public confession of his real predilections and intentions 
has, of course, put an end to the ridiculous purpose at one time 
entertained by him, the purpose, namely, of appealing to the 
courts to compel the Citizens’ Union and the Republicans to 
retain his name upon their ballots. Now that Mr. Grout has 
been constrained to reveal himself in his true colors, he will 
be distrusted on all sides, and it looks as if he, at least, were 
certain to be beaten, no matter what may be the result of the 
contest between Low and McClellan. At the hour when we 
write, a large majority of the Brooklyn Democrats belonging 
to the organization headed by Mr. McLaughlin are confirmed 
in their resolve not to vote for Messrs. Grout and Fornes, who, 
under the circumstances, should run behind their ticket by 
tens of thousands of votes. 





No more wholesome and bracing incident in political life 
could be imagined than the contemptuous rebuke at the ballot- 
box of Grout’s wily and double-faced attempt to secure a 
nomination from two parties irreconcilably opposed to one an- 
other. It is now plain enough to every one that if Grout had 
been allowed to remain upon the fusionist ticket he would 
have been a traitor in the camp. Exposed as his character 
now is, he is a load that Tammany Hall would find it hard to 
carry even if he had not been publicly repudiated by Mr. 
McLaughlin. We await with interest the announcement of 
the view which Mr. Edward M. Shepard will take of the situa- 
tion. We do not see how any clear-headed and sound-hearted 
man can deny the truth of the averment made by Mayor Low 
in his letter of acceptance that he who is not for the welfare 
of the city as above every other consideration whatever is 
against it. Mr. Lewis Nixon, in a letter to the Metropolitan 
Democratic Club, seems distinctly to intimate the opinion 
that all high-minded Democrats ought to vote against the 
candidate of Tammany Hall under its present management. 
What other inference can be drawn from his statement that 
those who are Democrats from conviction feel that they 
should stand together at this time, and spare no effort to bring 
about such a condition that they can say without fear of 
contradiction that the party machinery, on the Democratic 
side at least, is not employed for private gain? That he also 
approves of the repudiation of Grout by Mr. McLaughlin 
seems evident from his further assertion that it is essential 
that no one overpowering influence should dominate all the 
beroughs in the city of New York. 


Mr. Grout said at the Hoffman House on Saturday, October 
10, that, as between Mr. Low and the “clean and manly can- 
didate ” of a party which, “in the past two years, has steadily 
done so much to clear itself of the faults” which he and 
others formerly charged against it, he should support Mc- 
Clellan. Mr. Grout omitted to explain what Tammany Hall 
had done to rehabilitate itself during the last two years. 
There is no doubt that it has made professions of good in- 
tentions, as it made them in the canvass preceding the 
municipal election of 1897. But what has it done, or, for 
that matter, had the opportunity of doing? Well, it has put 
on its ticket Messrs. Grout and Fornes, who,’ previously, 
had been nominated by the fusionists. Obviously, however, 
this was a trick in order to rescue from defeat its candidate 
for Mayor, who would have a vast appointing power. As to 
McClellan’s “cleanness” and “manliness,” these are quali- 
fications which were attributed to Mr. Robert Van Wyck 
before he was elected Mayor, and which, at that time, were 
not disputed by his political opponents. The question of 
vital moment to citizens of New York is, not whether the 
next Mayor has hitherto been looked upon as “clean” and 
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he will deem it his duty to make such municipal appointments 
as shall be dictated to him by his political creators. That is 
the sole point worth considering, and nobody could put it 
more sharply than it was put by Mr. Low in the speech made 
by him in Brooklyn on Saturday, October 10. : 


The question with which voters have to deal in the present 
campaign is not, he said, whether this or that candidate 
has hitherto been regarded as respectable, but whether Tam- 
many Hall is to be suffered to regain control of the great 
municipality. He was sure that the question would be an- 
swered by all honest men according to their conception of 
the nature and animating motive of Tammany Hall. Sev- 
eral well-known definitions of that body were quoted. 
George William Curtis once defined Tammany Hall as an 
“organized appetite.’ Mr. Grout described it two years ago 
as “a stench in the nostrils” and a “ financial syndicate.” 
It was not, Mr. Grout said, a “political party” at all, but 
a “mere business investment”; a combine into which some 
people put money and put time, in order that they may get 
more money out of it. Mr. Croker avowed the animating 
motive of Tammany Hall when he defined his own object 
in politics to be “to work for his own pocket all the time.” 
Mr. Low suggested that Tammany could scarcely be assumed 
to have changed its nature because Mr. Croker is living off 
his profits in England, or because Mr. Murphy has trans- 
ferred his activities from the Dock Board to Fourteenth 
Street. Of course Tammany is the same self-seeking or- 
ganization that it always has been, bent on getting rich at the 
public expense. Mr. Low was right, moreover, in asserting 
that at this juncture the Greater New York is confronted 
with a graver danger than it ever before encountered; for, 
if Mr. Murphy’s avowed determination to Tammanyize 
Brooklyn shall be carried out, one of the chief safeguards of 
municipal safety will have been demolished, and the disgraces 
of the past will pale before those that shall stain the future. 


Mr. Low sees, and he made his auditors in Brooklyn recog- 
nize, that Colonel McClellan’s personal character offers no 
guarantee of security. It is precisely Mr. McClellan’s narrow 
conception of loyalty, his conception of obligation to the 
nominating power, that constitutes the most perilous element 
in the existing situation. It was just such a conception of 
loyalty to his political creator that proved ruinous to Mayor 
Van Wyck’s reputation and calamitous to the city of New 
York. How far Mr. McClellan’s sense of obligation would be 
likely to carry him hereafter may be measured by the extent 
to which it has carried him already. Mr. Low reminds us 
that two years ago, when the city was horror-struck at the 
infamies engendered or fostered under the Van Wyck ad- 
ministration, Mr. McClellan could find in his “clean and 
manly ” heart to say: “ We meet here to-night to endorse the 
Democratic administration that has been presided over so 
ably and so successfully by that unswerving and fearless 
Democrat, Robert A. Van Wyck. We have no apologies to 
offer.. We have nothing for which to apologize. We have done 
well, Ours is the credit, and ours the honor.” Is it not 
obvious that the nomination this year of the man who could 
make such a speech as that is a challenge flung in the face 
of decent Democrats by Tammany Hall? It amounts, as 
Mayor Low well says, to a demand that clean and upright 
citizens shall admit that the red-light district, with all its 
horrors, was something to be proud of; that the conversion 
of the police force from an instrument the object of which 
is to enforce the law, into an organization for the systematic 
sale of law, was a thing to be commended; and that, in gen- 
eral, the mercenary spirit which breeds dishonesty in the 
public service is a spirit to be nurtured and sustained by 
public approval, instead of being visited with the severest 
condemnation. 


_ It is no time to be mealy-mouthed or to mince matters 
in speaking of the amazing presumption exhibited by Mr. 
McClellan in seeking the Mayoralty of New York after his 
defiant declaration that no apology was needed for the Van 
Wyck administration. Mr. Low is perfectly right in saying 
that no nomination within the range of possibility, unless it 
had been the renomination of Mayor Van Wyck himself, could 
have raised the issue between good and bad municipal govern- 
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ment so sharply and unmistakably as it is raised by the nomi- 
nation of the young man who could bring himself to utter 
the words that we have quoted above. To those supporters 
of Mr. McClellan who talk about Tammany Hall’s ability to 
regenerate itself, and who take Mr. Tilden’s name in vain, Mr. 
Low concedes that Mr. Tilden threw himself with all his 
power into the effort to purge Tammany Hall of Tweed and 
his iniquities; but he adds that he never heard that, two years 
after the overthrow of Tweed, Mr. Tilden lent his support 
to the election of a Mayor who had brazenly said of the Tweed 
régime that the Democracy had nothing to apologize for, but 
that, on the contrary, all the credit of that infamous régime 
was theirs. 


According to a telegram from Washington, Senator Foraker 
has told the President that the Republicans are certain of 
overwhelming success at the approaching election in Ohio. 
Colonel Herrick, the Republican candidate for Governor, will 
have, he said, anywhere from 60,000 to 100,000 majority, and 
the Legislature will be Republican on joint ballot by from 
thirty-one to forty-two votes, thus insuring the return of Mr. 
Hanna to the United States Senate. It is difficult to reconcile 
this profession of confidence with the Macedonian ery for help 
sent forth by Mr. Hanna’s managers to leading Republicans 
all over the Union. Not only a number of United States 
Senators, but several members of the cabinet, have agreed to 
stump the State, and on Friday, October 9, Secretary-of-the- 
Treasury Shaw made the first speech of his Ohio tour. Mayor 
Johnson, the Democratic nominee for the Governorship, and 
Mr. John H. Clarke, the Democratic candidate for Mr. Hanna’s 
seat in the United States Senate, will have an easy time of it 
if they have no more effective opposition to cope with than 
that presented in the free-trade bogie put forward by Mr. 
Shaw. As a matter of fact, the voters of Ohio are particularly 
well informed. and they are likely to resent the imputation 
that they are densely ignorant of recent political history, an 
imputation involved in the Secretary’s assertion that the 
Democracy propose to throw our commercial doors wide open 
for the free importation of all the products of foreign labor. 


Mr. Shaw says that the Democrats urge that if the Amer- 
ican people will but allow Europe to clothe them and to furnish 
them with glass, earthenware, hardware, steel rails, structural 
iron, and everything else produced in the United States, they 
will thus secure a wonderful export trade. We shall be obliged 
to the Secretary of the Treasury if he will point us to any 
proof that the Democracy demand a tariff for revenue only. 
No such purpose was embodied in the Wilson bill, even as 
originally framed, and Mr. Cleveland, in the famous message 
which has been supposed to have impaired his prospects in 
1888, expressly disclaimed any purpose of destroying such 
American industries as has been built up by protection and 
as still needed its fostering influence. We should have said 
that if anything is clear to American voters not wilfully 
blind, it is the present attitude of the great majority of 
Democratic leaders toward the tariff. That attitude is limited 
to three demands :—first, that the tariff shall be lowered so as 
to prevent the harmful accumulation of surplus customs 
revenue in the vaults of the Federal Treasury; secondly, that 
the tariff shall be reduced as regards all trust products which 
can be and are sold abroad more cheaply than they are sold 
to American consumers; thirdly, that the reciprocity clauses 
of the McKinley act shall be promptly turned to full account, 
on the ground that otherwise the intention of their framer 
will be set at naught and American consumers defrauded. 
These fiscal reforms are practicable, and they constitute about 
all that the people have any chance of obtaining so long as the 
Republicans retain a great preponderance in the United States 
Senate. The notion that at this time of day thé Democrats 
of the country are demanding unlimited free trade is pre- 
posterous, and Mr. Shaw must know it. The fact that he 
should think it needful to resort to such a scarecrow indicates 
that he is hard put to it for campaign ammunition and that he 
is uneasy about the outcome of the contest in Ohio. We infer 
that his apprehensions are shared by Senator Hanna; other- 
wise the latter would scarcely betray the bitterness which now 
for the first time he exhibits in speeches on the stump. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, the editor of which is well 
known to be a personal friend of Mr. Cleveland’s, undertakes 
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in a recent issue to allay the alarm evinced by the Washington 
Star lest the admirers of the ex-President should insist upon 
making him next year the Democratic candidate for the office 
of Chief Magistrate. The Star had begun by admitting that 
while no American citizen had for three terms occupied the 
White House, it was equally true that no American citizen 
who has become Chief Magistrate through the death of his 
predecessor has ever been elected President. The Star under- 
takes to draw a distinction between these two precedents, on 
the ground that no warning has ever been uttered by any 
statesman against electing to the Presidency a man who has 
succeeded to it through a death. For that matter it might be 
pointed out to the Washington Star that no American states- 
man, not personally interested, has ever uttered a warning 
against electing a citizen to the office of President for three 
terms, when the three terms would not be consecutive. The 
objections to Grant in 1880 were manifestly hollow, and put 
forward in the interest of Blaine. Should Mr. Cleveland be 
invited by the people to re-enter the White House on March 4, 
1905, no fewer than eight years will have elapsed since he 
left it. It is absolutely absurd to suppose that any harm could 
be done to the spirit or working of our institutions by Mr. 
Cleveland’s acceptance of the Presidency under such circum- 
stances. 


It is generally taken for granted that the President in his 
message to Congress will announce what he purposes to do 
with reference to the transisthmian waterway, in view of Co- 
lombia’s refusal to ratify the canal treaty. Senator Morgan 
of Alabama holds, as we have said, that Mr. Roosevelt is bound 
to regard the “reasonable time” allowed him by the Spooner 
act as already lapsed, and to make known to Congress his 
purpose to proceed immediately to secure from Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica the franchises needed for the construction of a 
canal by the alternative route. It may be, however, that the 
Bogota Congress, before the close of its extra session, will 
pursue such a course as would justify the President in waiting 
somewhat longer before renouncing definitely the hope of con- 
structing a canal by the route which expert engineers have 
pronounced incomparably the best. Suppose, for instance, the 
Bogota Congress should abandon the attempt to extort any 
more money from the United States or from the French Canal 
Company, and should confine itself to a request that the pro- 
visions of the treaty relating to jurisdiction might be modified 
so as not to violate the Colombian Constitution; our State 
Department might then deem it reasonable to consider at least 
the question whether such modifications would not be tolerable 
in themselves and acceptable to the United States Senate. 
That some overture will presently be made to us by the Marro- 
quin government seems certain, in view of the fact that the 
Bogota politicians of all parties will face a very grave re- 
sponsibility if they permit Congress to adjourn without tak- 
ing any steps toward the conclusion of a canal treaty, and thus 
provoke the province of Panama to declare itself independent. 


The strife between Japan and Russia in the Far East 
springs from economic causes, and is therefore inevitable. In 
the view of both parties, the actual outbreak of hostilities has 
been, from the first, only a question of time and preparation. 
The moving force in Japan’s case is self-evident: an immense 
population, full of energy and enterprise, shut up within a 
narrow territory. With an area of less than a hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, Japan has a population of over 
forty-five millions, a large part of which is crowded together 
with a density of from four to five hundred to the square 
mile. Japan compares accurately with Germany, in both size 
and numbers, if Bavaria be left out. As in Germany, the 
question of a future outlet dominates all others. Korea, sep- 
arated from Japan by a narrow strait, with a population of 
perhaps eight millions, spread over eighty thousand square 
miles, and with great untouched resources, is for Japan a 
Promised Land, the goal of centuries of ambition. Manchuria, 
with the immense area of three hundred and sixty thousand 
square miles, sparsely peopled by some eight millions, is a 
prospective paradise. The Japanese have, therefore, dreamed 
of a great empire, of nearly half a million square miles, which, 
with their energy and resources, would make them one of the 
greatest of nations. They actually effected a landing through 
the war of 1895 with China, and occupied the peninsula of 
the Regent’s Sword, on which Port Arthur and Dalny stand. 
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By the Shimonoseki treaty of May, 1895, Japan, under the 
combined pressure of Russia, Germany, and France, reluc- 
tantly abandoned her foothold on the mainland, taking the 
island of Formosa in compensation. Thereupon China leased 
the Port Arthur territory to Russia, with a narrow strip con- 
necting the port with the Siberian railroad, Germany at the 
same time getting a leased tract at Liao-chau, while England 
entered Wei-hai-wei on the same terms. There has at no 
time been any question of Russia’s relinquishing the leased 
areas of Port Arthur and the railroad, and great verbal con- 
fusion has been caused by speaking of it as if she had pledged 
herself to evacuate them. The evacuation applies to the areas 
outside the leased tracts, which Russia occupied much later, 
during the Boxer uprisings, which threatened the destruction 
of her railroad and ports. 


Russia’s presence in Manchuria is also the result of eco- 
nomic causes. Already far the largest of white nations, with a 
population of one hundred and forty millions, she is also the 
most rapidly growing, the birth-rate among Russians of pure 
race being the largest in the world. As a result, Russia will 
probably have a population of some two hundred millions 
within twenty-five years, and five hundred millions within a 
century. European Russia is already feeling the p~essure of 
these vast masses of people, and colonists are finding their way 
to Siberia in a great and increasing stream, which already 
amounts to more than a quarter.of a million yearly. It is prob- 
able that, before the century closes, Asiatic Russia and Siberia 
will have a population of two hundred millions, with a terri- 
tory of over six million square miles, much of which is, how- 
ever, a wilderness. The best Siberian land closely resembles 
the western provinces of Canada, and has similar resources. 
We have, therefore, an area about equal to that of the whole 
North-American continent, with a prospective population of 
two hundred millions, yet without a single ice-free port—until 
Port Arthur was leased from China. It is as though the 
whole of North America, with twice its present population, 
were compelled to carry on its commerce by the St. Lawrence 
River and to suspend it during the winter months. This is the 
future problem that Russia has, for the last dozen years, been 
straining every nerve to meet, at a cost of much sacrifice and 
even impoverishment of the present agricultural population, 
who are called on to furnish an insurance for their children. 
She saw her only possible doorway to the sea threatened by a 
coalescence of the yellow races, and she has, perhaps, some- 
what overtaxed her strength in trying to prevent this. 


Great hopes were expressed in both London and Paris that 
the Anglo-French understanding, and the recent steps for the 
conelusion of an arbitration treaty between England and 
France, would do much to mitigate the Far-Eastern crisis. 
France, of course, as the ally of Russia, as well as the largest 
holder of Russian securities, has the strongest interest in pre- 
venting anything which might turn to the detriment of her 
friend, while England is very apprehensive of being dragged, 
against her will, into the military whirlpool—something which 
neither the condition of the War Office and the Balfour 
cabinet nor the present depression in financial circles is 
likely to incline her to. England is haunted by the fear that 
her first act of participation against Russia would be the 
signal for an invasion of India, which is, of course, no less 
than the truth; and an invasion of India, whether successful 
or not, could not be otherwise than a calamity. So much is 
this so that it is in the last degree doubtful whether, were the 
question of a treaty of alliance with Japan to come up again, 
any English party would consent to it; the feeling of England 


-has so completely changed in many things since the Boer war, 


and even Mr. Balfour found nothing too good to say about 
Russia’s work of peace in the Balkans. We may be quite cer- 
tain, therefore, that England views the prospect of a war in 
the Far East with genuine alarm, and will do all in her power 
to mitigate and mollify the hostile spirit. And France, for 
equally sound reasons, is not less earnestly on the side of 
peace. 


Tt seems that in Kansas, where the unexpected often hap- 
pens, a breed of mule-footed hogs is becoming prevalent 
enough to be noticed. A correspondent of the Kansas City 
Star, who lives in Labette, Kansas, protests against the in- 
credulity of persons who doubt the existence of these hogs, 
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and says he raises them himself, and has them on foot at his 
farm ready to be seen. ‘The first, he says, were brought from 
the South Sea islands forty-six years ago and turned loose 
in certain mountains of Indian Territory. He says they are 
exemplary hogs, and since he tried them he has raised no other 
kind. It may be disputed, however, whether a mule foot, novel 
and interesting as it is, is really any help to a hog. The varia- 
tion has taken the wrong turn. A large number of our Jewish 
fellow citizens are estopped by the Levitical prohibition from 
using pork as an article of diet. Cloven-footed animals that 
chewed the cud were recommended to the Hebrews as fit for 
food, but the swine, says the Scripture, “though he divide the 
hoof, yet he cheweth not the cud; he is unclean to you.” Evi- 
dently a mule-footed hog that does not even divide the hoof 
would be even more unclean than the common kind. But if 
some one will train up a breed of hogs that will chew the cud, 
that may be worth while, as making bacon, pork, hams, and 
sausage available food for persons who now avoid them for 
conscience’ sake. 


To us Americans German justice often seems a curious 
thing, especially when it deals with the brutalities of military 
officers. There was no military complication about the offence 
of Dippold, the tutor who flogged to death the fourteen-year- 
old son of Director Koch of the Deutsche Bank. He was tried 
and convicted. The evidence showed that he was a dangerous 
and revolting degenerate. His sentence was—what do you 
think? Death? Life imprisonment? No; neither. A Berlin 
despatch says that he was sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment. It says the people in the court-room were incensed at 
the prisoner, and cursed and threatened him, but it does not 
suggest that the sentence seemed insufficient. American 
justice is uncertain and too easily evaded. It is nothing to 
brag of. It might have found Dippold insane, and sent him to 
a mad-house, but it is hard to conceive of its giving him no 
more than eight years in prison, unless judge and jury were 
restrained by a statute. 


Surgeon-General O’Reilly reports 1830 cases of alcoholism 
in the army last year, and 13,000 cases of disease due to per- 
sonal licentiousness. He thinks the restoration of the post- 
exchange system of selling beer and light wines in barracks 
would result in an improved showing in both of these par- 
ticulars. Whereupon the New York Evening Post comments 
derisively, calling the Surgeon-General’s recommendation “ re- 
markable,” and asking why, if beer close at hand is really a 
cure for too much beer outside the barracks, we should not 
have a little gambling in the post to cure the passion for 
a great deal in civilian resorts. The Post affects more slug- 
gishness of comprehension in this matter than is consistent 
with its prosperity as a newspaper. The Post might take 
its usual stimulants in the back parlors of a red-light dis- 
trict instead of at its own dinner-table without perceptible 
prejudice to its morals, because the Post is a respectable 
citizen a hundred years old. But of course it makes a vast 
difference whether a lot of young soldiers drink their beer 
in decent places under reasonable supervision, or in dives 
where all manner of dangerous temptations invite them. A 


little gambling (penny-ante) in the post would be better 


than a great deal outside, but gambling is not so susceptible 
of restriction and control as drinking, and it has never been 
proposed to allow it in the post-exchanges. We regret to think 
that the Post is on the side of prejudice and bad morals in 
the post-exchange matter. It expects from the enlisted men 
of the army a degree of abstemiousness which it would not 
dream of attempting to exact from its own employees. Its 
attitude and its arguments on the canteen question are out 
of keeping with its position as a mature journal that has seen 
something of life. 


In view of reports cabled from Berlin, that considerable 
bitterness had been aroused in Germany by the declaration 
of Professor Small of Chicago that Germany is determined 
to provoke war with the United States, Professor Small of 
Chicago has announced that a wrong inference was drawn 
from his words. There really is a Professor Small in Chi- 
cago. His name is Albion W. Small, and he is professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago; an erudite person, 
who was born in Maine, has studied in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Germany, and Baltimore, and has been a minister and a 
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college president. Still it is not apparent why Germany is 
so rattled by his remarks, unless it is that his wife is a native 
of Berlin. They seem to take professors harder in Germany 
than they are taken here. But Mr. Small says there won’t 
be any war, since we are going to have so many ships that 
it will not pay to fight us. 


Pretty nearly a foot of water fell in New York and its 
neighborhood on October 8 and 9. Ten and four-hundredths 
inches fell in thirty-one and a half hours. Our average annual 
rainfall in New York is estimated at 44.8, so that we got 
nearly one-fourth of a year’s supply in less than a day and a 
half. The storm beat all the Weather Bureau’s records for 
these parts. It extended in great force up the Atlantic coast 
from Virginia, flooding the old “ Middle States” and reach- 
ing the northern extremity of New York State. Compara- 
tively few lives were lost, but a vast amount of damage was 
done by flood, especially in New Jersey, where Paterson and 
Passaic in particular, suffered very severely, and narrowly 
escaped much worse usage than they got. 


Dowie professes that his special purpose in coming to New 
York is to convert Wall Street. He will find it particularly 
ripe for repentance. It has had severe discipline and heart- 
rending griefs, and was never more anxious to be good and 
deserve the confidence of the country. There may be Wall 
Street individuals who are not personally eager to be them- 
selves brought to a sense of sin, but they all seem concerned 
that seats on the anxious bench should be reserved for their 
brethren. There never was a better time for a strong upward 
movement in righteousness, but how much Dowie can promote 
it is another question. He seems himself to be of a strongly 
speculative turn, and has risked a good deal of money and 
staked much of his prestige on what looks like a thoroughly 
crazy enterprise. Our local clergy by no means recognize him 
as a preacher of sound religion. He will get neither aid nor 
countenance from them, and though he and his hosts will un- 
doubtedly stir the public curiosity and draw crowds, he will 
be a clever man if he can prevent his crusade from ending 
in a farce. 


An electric car running on the Marionfelde-Zossen experi- 
mental line in Germany reached, on October 6, a speed of 
125 4-5 miles an hour. Passengers are carried at that rate, 
and live to tell about it. The car used has four motors having 
between them about 1100 horse-power. Further experiments 
are likely to show speeds considerably higher, and the attain- 
ment of a velocity of 150 miles an hour is not unlikely. 
Whether this is to be the speed of fast trains on future rail- 
roads is open to discussion. The limit to possible speed no 
discerning observer is ready to define yet. The limit of speed 
at which passengers will ever consent to be hauled or railroad 
companies can ever afford to haul them will probably be con- 
siderably lower, but the facts are not yet forthcoming for the 
caleulation of even that. 


Thomas Kidd, vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor, is quoted as making the interesting suggestion that if 
the anti-boycott associations and associations of employers 
keep on suing unions for damages and thereby tying up their 
funds, three hundred million dollars may be withdrawn from 
the banks and savings institutions of the country. Mr. Kidd 
thinks that would make a lot of trouble. Savings-banks, he 
guesses, would go down by the score, runs would be started on 
all the banks in the country, and there would be a panic. Well, 
well! And where is he going to get his hands on so much 
money? He says the trades-unions of the country have a 
hundred millions on deposit, and that the individual members 
of the unions have two hundred millions more. He does not 
expect to see all the vast sum ordered out, “ but I do believe,” 
he says, “that as a matter of self-preservation this step will 
become necessary.” Go chase yourself, Mr. Kidd! You are 
oversanguine. Without discussing whether the unions and 
the union men have command of so much dross, or whether its 
withdrawal would produce the effect that you anticipate, is it 
conceivable that the union workers of the country could find 
their advantage in breaking all the banks and bringing on a 
panic? Would work be more abundant or wages higher after 
it? Are they the sort of folk who will sit on a limb and saw it 
off, under orders, between them and the tree? 





















































































The Expected War between Japan and Russia 


Tue latest news from the Far East confirms the belief that the 
interests of Japan and Russia are essentially irreconcilable by ne- 
gotiation, and that a reference of them to the arbitrament of 
war cannot be long averted. Nor can it be denied that, owing to 
the course pursued, with regard, first, to Manchuria, and, secondly, 
as to Korea, the Petersburg government on entering the contest 
would lack the sympathy of Western peoples, which, by reason of 
racial affinity, it naturally would receive. The series of provoca- 
tions under which the Japanese are smarting began about eight 
years ago, when Russia refused to permit them to reap the fruits 
of their trirvmph over China, and compelled them to retrocede the 
Liau- tung, or Regent’s Sword, peninsula, which had been sur- 
rendered to them by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. It is true that, 
in lieu of this territory, China agreed to pay an additional 
pecuniary indemnity, and it is probable that the Tokio govern- 
ment, which needed all the money it could get, would have ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement without much resentment had the 
peninsula remained under Chinese sovereignty. But it was in- 
evitable that the Japanese should be wrought to exasperation when 
Russia extorted for herself from China the tract of which they 
had been deprived, a tract exceptionally valuable, not only on ac- 
count of its commercial relation to Manchuria, but as containing 
the naval fortress of Port Arthur, which commands at once the 
Gulf of Pechili and the Yellow Sea. From that hour the Mikado’s 
advisers have been under no illusions with respect to the ulti- 
mate designs of Russia upon the three great provinces comprising 
the region known to us as Chinese Manchuria; and, undoubtedly, 
they would have tried years ago, before the completion of the 
Transsiberian Railway, to oust Russia from her coign of vantage 
could they have relied on the neutrality of the other maritime 
powers. But for a time it seemed certain that Russia, in case 
of need, would have the co-operation of France, if not of Germany, 
and that Japan, for her part, would have no counterbalancing sup- 
port. The situation was materially changed by the treaty con- 
cluded between Japan and Great Britain, whereby the latter power 
agreed to assist the former should she be assailed by more than 
one antagonist. Meanwhile, it seemed possible that the pressure 
exerted by the United States on Russia in favor of the main- 
tenance of an open door in Manchuria might qualify, if not mini- 
mize, the effect of Russia’s control of the Liau-tung peninsula 
and of the Manchurian branch of the Transsiberian Railway. 
For a time events seemed to warrant an optimistic view of the 
immediate future, for on April 8, 1902, Russia and China signed 
a convention, in pursuance of which the evacuation of the three 
Manchurian provinces was to be carried out in three successive 
periods of six months from the signing of the agreement. It is 
true that the convention was not ratified, but, subsequently, the 
Petersburg government pledged itself in writing to the United 
States that the evacuation should begin on October 8, 1903. Skep- 
tical as to the fulfilment of this pledge, the Mikado’s advisers are 
understood to have proposed to renounce opposition to the prac- 
tical absorption of Manchuria by Russia, provided the latter power, 
in return, would recognize Korea as exclusively within Japan’s 
sphere of influence. This proposal, we are told, has been curtly 
rejected by the Viceroy of the Russian possessions in the Far East 
on the extraordinary ground that Japan has nothing to do with 
the Manchurian question, and a counter offer has been made to 
divide Korea, Russia reserving the northern half, and conceding 
to Japan the southern half, of the Hermit Kingdom. In view of 
this imperious rejection of the compromise suggestion we heard 
without surprise the news that a body of Japanese troops had 
been despatched to Korea, and that a very much larger force 
was in readiness to follow. Russia, on her side, had already en- 
croached on the territorial independence of Korea. On the pre- 
tence of turning to account the lease of a timber tract, she had 
placed soldiers on the southern bank of the Yalu River, which forms 
the boundary between Korea and Russian Manchuria. 

Such is the dangerous state of things at the hour when we write. 
It is obvious that the tinder is prepared, and that a spark may 
cause a conflagration. October 8 has come and gone, yet the 
Russians have made no pretence of keeping the promise given to 
the United States to begin on that day the evacuation of Man- 
churia. Moreover, we learn by a telegram from Yokohama, dated 
October 11, that M. Lessar, the Russian minister to China, has 
announced that the Manchurian convention, to which we have re- 
ferred above, has lapsed. If, in addition to its repudiation of the 
pledge concerning Manchuria, the Russian government shall adhere 
to the position that only the southern half of Korea will be rec- 
ognized as within Japan’s sphere of influence, it will probably prove 
impossible for the Mikado to restrain the warlike ardor of his 
subjects. It is true that negotiations concerning the Korean ques- 
tion are still going on between Japan and the Russian Viceroy, 
and there is no doubt that a matter so vital will be referred to 
Petersburg. It is also true that both England and France are do- 
ing their utmost to avert a collision, because they do not want 
to be drawn into the conflict. The British Foreign Office, how- 
ever, cannot reasonably expect the Japanese to submit to ex- 
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clusion, not only from Manchuria, but from the northern half of 
Korea, while, on the other hand, the French Foreign Office may 
find it extremely difficult to persuade Russia to concede the whole 
of the Korean peninsula to Japan. They may find it difficult, be- 
cause, since the retirement of Mr. Witte from the Ministry of 
Finance, the war party is in the ascendent at Petersburg, and 
the war party believes that Russia is entirely competent to deal 
single-handed with Japan, both on land and on the sea. The con- 
fidence seems to be based partly on a mistaken contempt for the 
military and naval efficiency of the Japanese, and partly on the 
fact that nearly a quarter of a million of Russian soldiers have 
been collected in the region between the Amur River and Port 
Arthur, while almost all of the best vessels in the Russian war 
fleet have been assembled in Far Eastern waters. 

There are good grounds for the opinion that the Russians un- 
derrate the military and naval efficiency of the Japanese. It would 
probably be easy to show that, of all the contingents that took 
part in the recent expedition of the allied powers against Peking, 
the Japanese force was the most efficient, by applying to the sev- 
eral commanders the test which was applied to the Greek captains 
after Salamis, when each of them, it will be remembered, claimed 
the highest credit for himself, but gave the next highest credit 
to Themistocles. It is certain that, for courage and discipline, 
the Japanese soldiers proved second to none, and there is now but 
little doubt that they would have captured the Empress-Regent, 
and thus have cut the knot of the Chinese entanglement, had they 
not been forbidden to do so by the representative of another con- 
tingent in the allied force. The Russian common soldier is brave 
and does not know when he is beaten, but this is the very char- 
acteristic of the Japanese, and with respect to technical training 
it is probable that the Japanese officers are, on the whole, superior 
to the Russians. It is, therefore, by no means impossible that the 
first collision between Japanese and Russian troops may result 
in a humiliating surprise to the commander of the latter. As re- 
gards numbers, there is no doubt that Japan—provided she retains 
control of the sea—can land considerably more than a quarter of 
a million soldiers on the Asiatic mainland. It should also be in- 
comparably easier for her to keep them supplied with food and 
ammunition, for their opponents in Manchuria and Korea will 
fight at an immense distance from their base, which will be, of 
course, European Russia. 

We have here assumed that Japan will retain control of the sea, 
it being obvious that, should she be deprived of such ascendency, 
she would not only lose Korea, but herself be exposed to invasion. 
A comparison of Russian and Japanese naval strength will be found 
in another column. The capabilities of Japanese seamen and 
naval engineers were tested in the great battle off the Yalu River, 
where, it will be remembered, with cruisers alone, they beat 
armored battle-ships, some of which were commanded by Europeans. 
Subsequently, the Japanese torpedo-boats did not hesitate to at- 
tack and capture the Chinese fleet anchored in the harbor and 
under the forts of Wei-hai-Wei. For a long time the efficiency of 
the personnel of the Russian fleet has not been tested. Russian 
ships took part in the battle of Navarino, but that was three- 
quarters of a century ago. Since then they have done next to 
nothing, having made no attempt to face their British and French 
enemies during the Crimean war, and having had no adequate 
opportunity of testing their competence during the last war with 
Turkey. It remains to be seen whether the embezzlement, waste- 
fulness, and neglect, which crippled the Russian army a quarter 
of a century ago, will impair equally the fighting qualities of the 
Russian navy. Meanwhile, there is a widely current impression 
that the corruption which notoriously honeycombs Russia’s military 
administration, pervades her naval department also, in which event 
it may well happen that Russian war-ships, like the Spanish, when 
tried, will be found wanting. 





The War Forces in the Far East 


THE navies of Russia and Japan should first be considered. 
Japan can land troops only in Korea, to make an attack on Rus- 
sia’s position in Manchuria, if her transports are covered and 
guarded by powerful battle-ships and cruisers. At the same time 
she must guard her home ports against possible and even probable 
Russian invasion. Therefore Japan, when she determined on her 
great anti-Russian campaign immediately after her war with 
China, saw that she absolutely needed, first of all, a powerful navy, 
and to gain a strong navy she set herself vigorously to work. In 
1896 she launched two powerful battle-ships, the Yashima and 
Fuji, of over twelve thousand five hundred tons, displacement, with 
armor belts of enormous thickness, not less than eighteen inches; 
like almost all battle-ships, except those of Russia’s Black Sea 
fleet, they have primary batteries of four twelve-inch guns each. 
with secondary batteries of ten six-inch quick-firing guns, sixteen 
twelve-pounders, and five torpedo-tubes. They can steam about 
eighteen knots an hour, the average speed of Japan’s first fighting- 
line. In 1898 Japan followed these two battle-ships with one con- 
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siderably larger, the Shikishima, which, during the next two 
years, was followed by three more very similar vessels, the Asahi, 
the Mikasa, and the Hatsuse. These four new battle-ships have a 
displacement of over fifteen thousand tons each, and were when 
launched and are still, the four heaviest fighting-ships in the 
world. They have four twelve-inch guns as their primary bat- 
teries, and these guns are spoken of in certain statistics as quick- 
firing; if this be so, they are unique of their class. The secondary 
batteries of these four tremendously heavy battle-ships consist of 
fourteen six-inch quick-firers and twenty twelve-pounders; each 
has four torpedo-tubes. These six Japanese battle-ships, therefore, 
represent over eighty-six thousand tons displacement; they can 
fire twenty-four twelve-inch shells at once; they can steam about 
eighteen knots. Add to these six armored cruisers the Tokiwa, 
Asama, Idzumo, Iwate, Yakumo, and Azuma, launched during the 
same years, of just under ten thousand tons displacement each, 
and carrying primary batteries of four eight-inch quick-firing guns, 
with secondary batteries of twelve to fourteen six-inch quick- 
firers, with smaller guns and torpedo-tubes. Two of these cruisers 
can do twenty-two knots; two are rated at twenty-one, and the re- 
maining two at twenty knots. These twelve ships are the back- 
bone of the Japanese navy. Let us see what Russia has to set 
against them. 

One of the most dangerous elements of the present situation in 
the Far East is that while Japan has a decided preponderance for 
the moment, the additions to the Russian navy now on the way to 
Port Arthur, and whose arrival is a matter of weeks or even days, 
will turn the scale against Japan. She is, therefore, strongly 
tempted to strike at once, as she will never have so good a chance. 


For Japan has no new battle-ships in sight, while Russia has - 


several. 

To meet Japan’s six battle-ships Russia has, first, the Petro- 
pavilovsk, launched nine years ago, and with eleven thousand tons 
displacement; she has the usual four twelve-inch guns, and a 
dozen six-inch quick-firing guns, with thirty-four smaller guns and 
six torpedo-tubes. She can do from seventeen to eighteen knots, 
and has sixteen inches of armor. Then come three battle-ships, 
the Peresvet, Osliabya, and Pobieda, launched four or five years 
ago, and displacing twelve thousand seven hundred tons. They 
have four ten-inch guns, eleven six-inch quick-firing guns, twenty 
three-inch quick-firing guns, and thirty quick-firing guns of smaller 
calibre. Here, as in the Black Sea fleet, we find the Russian ships 
the most heavily armed in the world. In the Far East they enor- 
mously preponderate in smaller quick-firing guns; just as, in the 
Black Sea they have abnormally large batteries of twelve-inch 
guns, namely, six to each battleship. At this moment, there- 
fore, Russia has only a battle-ship tonnage of about fifty thou- 
sand, as against eighty-six thousand for Japan. But within a 
few days Russ:a will have two more powerful battle-ships in the 
Eastern storm-zone: the Alexander III. and the Tsarevitch, each 
displacing over thirteen thousand tons, thus bringing Russia’s bat- 
tle-ship total up to seventy-five thousand tons. In armored cruisers 
Russia is much stronger. She has already six armored cruisers, 
the Rurik, Pamiat Azova, Admiral Nahimoff, Dmitri Donskoi, 
Diana, and Pallas in Far Eastern waters, with two more, the 
Aurora and Bayan, on the way. This will give Russia a tonnage 
of fifty-nine thousand for armored cruisers, as against fifty-eight 
thousand for Japan; Russia has this distributed over eight vessels, 
as against Japan’s six. A scriptural census only counted the men, 
adding the saving clause, “besides women and children.” We 
must. content ourselves with counting battle-ships and armored 
cruisers, adding “ besides protected cruisers, gunboats, destroyers, 
torpedo-boats, and transports,” the secondary personages in naval 
war. It is quite misleading to say, as the cables have been doing, 
that Russia has “ ninety war-ships ” in the Far East, just because 
this includes the small fry, and gives no true meaégure of fight- 
ing power. The truer estimate is gained, if we remember that 
Russia has now four battle-ships and six armored cruisers, against 
Japan’s six battle-ships and six armored cruisers, while Russia 
has two new and powerful battle-ships and two more armored 
cruisers'on the way, and rapidly approaching Port Arthur—that 
is, if they have not already been deflected towards Japan. 

The significance of Japan’s move to the harbor of Ma-san-pho 
in southern Korea, immediately opposite the Japanese coast, is 
obvious. She can only land troops in Korea, whether with a view 
to occupying that country or of invading Manchuria through it, 
as she did in 1894, if she can keep the way open with her fleet, 
guarding the thin-skinned transports which are to ferry the regi- 
ments across the Korean strait. But it is quite evident, as a 
consideration of the two fleets will show, that any such attempt on 
Japan’s part would be accompanied by enormous risk, the risk, 
in fact, that a Russian twelve-inch shell or torpedo might send the 
heavily loaded transports to the bottom. Therefore the presence 
of Russia’s Vladivostok squadron within shot of the Japanese 
ships in Ma-san-pho harbor makes it practically impossible for 
Japan to land troops in Korea until after the Russian fleet has 
been put out of action, which has not yet happened. Should Japan 
determine to concentrate all her ships against the Vladivostok 
squadron, at Ma-san-pho, she would have the uneasy consciousness 
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that the Port Arthur squadron, as well as the new squadron of two 
or three battle-ships and two armored cruisers, might meanwhile 
attack Nagasaki or any Japanese port, thus carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country. Therefore only a part of the Japanese fleet 
is available for southern Korea, and this part is already at least 
counterbalanced by Russian ships. 

Japan has the advantage in certain respects. Thus she can land 
her troops either on the north, the south, or the west of Korea, 
concentrating all her efforts on whichever point she selects. The 
Russian fleet cannot so concentrate, as it must to some extent guard 
both the eastern and western Korean coasts, and is thus of necessity 
divided. Therefore the preliminary advantage of position is with 
Japan. Yet against this we must make two heavy offsets in Rus- 
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sia’s favor: first, that Japan, having once got her troops landed 
in Korea, will have to operate far from her home base, and con- 
tinually haunted by the problem of keeping open her line of com- 
munication and supplies, perpetually menaced by the Russian fleet. 
Secondly, Japan is immensely more vulnerable than Russia, in , 
case of adverse fate. Russia, the real Russia, lies thousands of 
miles away, with Asian deserts and Siberian wastes between; un- 
thinkably remote from all danger of invasion. But not so Japan. 
All her fifty million children, her cities, and resources are open on 
all sides to attack by the Russian fleet, and invasion for Japan 
would mean the end of the game. While Japan has certain ad- 
vantages at the start, she practically risks her whole national life. 
Russia, though somewhat handicapped by circumstance, has prac- 
tically nothing to lose: nothing that she could not reasonably hope 
to regain by dint of hard and resolute fighting. 





Unionism Beaten at the Polls 


THE municipal election at Waterbury, Connecticut, on October 
5, was significant and dramatic. The two candidates for Mayor 
represented respectively organized labor and organized capital. 
The Democratic candidate was James M. Lynch; in age, thirty-five; 
a self-made man who by studying at night had fitted himself to 
practice law; a man of excellent habits and character, liked and 
respected; the representative of the Typographical Union in the 
Central Labor Union, and the president of the local Economic 
League, a semisocialistic organization. which last year elected a 
“labor Mayor” in Hartford. The Republican candidate was John 
P. Elton, in age thirty-eight, the secretary and treasurer of the 
American Brass Company, the $10,000,000 “brass trust”; a man 
of large inherited wealth which for three generations has stood 


. for kindly relations with employees no less than for honest busi- 


ness success; a college graduate, also liked and respected. 

The Republicans nominated Mr. Elton, having secured his re- 
luctant consent, deliberately to emphasize the issue. They were 
not deterred by the fact that three Connecticut cities—Ansonia, 
Bridgeport and Hartford—had recently elected: “labor Mayors.” 
They had faith in the good sense and civie patriotism of the ma- 
jority of voters in a city which for a century of successful manu- 
facturing had not known a serious labor contest until some two 
years ago. They knew that many old-time Democrats would resent 
the victory of the radicals in the primaries, and that merchants 



























































































and. others who had suffered from the boycott inaugurated during 
the trolley strike of last spring would vote against any representa- 
tive of that boycott. They believed that a coaservative element in 
the unions themselves would take this time to rebuke a leadership 
whose aggressive methods during the trolley strike were popularly 
regarded as the inciting cause of riot, assault and murder. They 
did not fear the ery of “ capitalist ” against the sort of capitalist 
represented in Mr. Eiton; nor the cry of “trusts” in case of a 
trust recognized as just and considerate in its attitude toward 
labor. The Republicans were greatly helped in emphasizing the 
issue by the character of Mr. Lynch’s two principal supporters, 
the men whose scheming and work secured him the nomination— 
the ex-president of the local trolley union and the president of the 
Central Labor Union. Both were identified with the conduct of the 
trolley strike, and held jointly responsible for continuing it long 
after success was hopeless. In addition the latter stood publicly 
committed to a similar aggressive policy to “ bring the factories 
to their knees,” having already made a beginning by securing a 
boycott of one large factory because of its manager’s refusal to 
submit to the demand of the Buffers’ Union and discharge a so- 
called “ pacer.” The issue then, as finally presented, was simply 
that of rebuking or indorsing unionism “ pushed to the limit,” 
with the menace of great loss for all, rich and poor alike, and pos- 
sibly of the city’s business ruin. : 

The answer was the election of Mr. Elton by 977 majority, over- 
coming a normal Democratic majority of about 600, or a gain of 
some 1600 votes. The total vote, 8586, only 398 short of the largest 
ever cast (that at the Presidential election of 1900), was brought 
out almost, without a campaign beyond newspaper discussion. The 
Waterbury papers contain graphic accounts of the strenuous early 
morning competition to vote which crowded the polling places be- 
yond all precedent, so deeply was the city stirred. The member- 
ship of the Waterbury unions is estimated at about 6000, with a 
voting strength of from 4000 to 5000, Mr. Elton’s total vote hav- 
ing been 4782. Those figures speak for themselves of the vote of 
unionism against unionism when “ pushed to the limit.” They 
carry cheer to every city and town which has shared Waterbury’s 
experience in the assurance they give that courage will “ win out ” 
in the end; that the way to face the issue of unionism, as to face 
every other issue in American life, is to put the people squarely 
to the test. 





The American Business Man and His Vocation 


In Pierre de Couleraine’s Noblesse Américaine a Frenchman’s 
American wife, taken to visit Assisi, perplexes and scandalizes the 
venerable Marquise, her mother-in-law, by her slow appreciation 
of the glories of the saints whose devoted labors have immor- 
talized that town. She even regrets, “to the stupefaction of the 
Marquise,” that St. Francis and St. Claire never married, and the 
discourse of the old Catholic lady about saints and their uses and 
value leaves her still puzzled and still somewhat incredulous. 
Doubtless the author exaggerates her lack of imagination in 
spiritual concerns. Accepting her mother-in-law’s discourse as true 
of the people it concerns, she still says: 

“* Ah! there will never be any saints in America.’ 

‘Who knows? said the Marquise. 

“*No, no! I don’t see an American divesting himself of his 
goods, preaching poverty, and talking to doves. Instead of St. 
Francis we shall maybe have men who will lessen poverty and make 
the world a more comfortable place.’ ” 

We have had saints in America, though they may not have been 
canonized, and we have them now, and shall continue to have them, 
but there is a good deal of timely truth in this suggestion that 
the typical American who aspires nowadays to help his fellows tends 
to concern himself chiefly with the multiplication of material bless- 
ings. He does not withdraw from the world for the fuller develop- 
ment of his own spiritual nature, nor embrace poverty for his 
own soul’s good, nor enjoin the patient endurance of it upon others 
as a source of spiritual advancement. Rather he looks upon it as 
an objectional condition, and seeks to abolish it altogether, for 
himself first of all, but incidentally for just as many other people 
as he can. The young American lady shows a pretty sound con- 
ception of the working of the contemporary American mind when 
she says, ““ We shall maybe have men who will lessen poverty and 
make the world a more comfortable place.” 

That truly seems the bent of American energy in the most con- 
spicuous’ of its current phases. If you ask the American busi- 
ness man why he works, he will tell you that it is to make a living 
That is the chief compelling motive for labor in all lands, and it 
does not constitute an idiosynerasy in the American that he should 
feel and acknowledge its foree. But when he has made his living 
in ample measure and provided abundant sources of income for 
himself and his immediate descendants, does he stop? As a rule, 
he doesn’t, and in that he is somewhat peculiar. He keeps driv- 
ing ahead, as though want still threatened him, and though he 
loves to spend money, as well as to make it, and invites his soul 
and cultivates his taste and rests and enjoys himself as well as 
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he can, he is loath to give up work while his strength lasts, and 
usually he dies in the harness. To be sure, we have seen Mr. 
Carnegie and a number of his associates and rivals take advantage 
of an unusual opportunity to get out of the steel business, but that 
was an exceptional case, and most of the “ retired” steel men are 
still preposterously active in affairs, and deep in ali sorts of in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

It is matter of the commonest observation that the American 
business man’s vocation takes a very strong hold on him. The 
reason why the saints stuck to self-abnegation, poverty, and good 
works was because they found that life amply remunerative. No 
other seemed to them so good, and for them doubtless no other 
was so good, for the saints, all things considered, were happy peo- 
ple. The successful business man sticks to business for the same 
reason the saints stuck to saintliness.—because it is his job and he 
likes it. When he has once become an important part of the 
great industrial machine, upon the working of which the progress 
of civilization so largely depends, the machine uses him even more 
than he uses the machine. For all that his profits may be great 
and his income unmanageable, he is still in a way a devoted man. 
Sometimes he toils on with conscious and willing self-sacrifice be- 
cause he sees the immediate welfare of thousands of other people 
dependent upon his knowledge and discretion. Very often a sense 
of duty, which has stiffened into unconscious habit, binds him to 
the work which he can do best, and in which he is most useful. 
Often too he is loath to lay aside the power that he has won, and 
relinquish the advantages of a position which enables him to dis- 
pense benefits, offer opportunities, and directly influence the lives 
and fortunes of other men. 

Very many American rich men who have made money in busi- 
ness give freely of their wealth to all sorts of good causes, but es- 
pecially to institutions for education, which shall qualify young 
people to live more wisely, enjoy life better, and turn their nat- 
ural abilities to better account. These benefactions are made pos- 
sible by the profits of successful business enterprises, but, lavish 
and frequent as they have come to be, and important as their re- 
sults are to civilization, they are incomparably less important 
than the direct results of the business that has made 
them possible. Almost all the great fortunes are re- 
sults of labors and enterprises which have created wealth 
by multiplying commodities, developing natural resources, or 
binding remote places together by railroads, canals, and 
telegraph and steamship lines. The man of business hopes to pros- 
per by supplying his fellows with something that they want 
He meets competition by cheapening his processes or bettering his 
goods—often by doing both. His constant study is to be able to 
supply his customers with better commodities at less cost. His 
vocation is to distribute wealth not less than to produce it; to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to make two blades of 
grass grow in place of one, to make human life easier, pleasanter, 
more comfortable, and more profitable. To be sure, he charges 
something for his services, usually all he can, often a great deal 
too much. But that does not alter the fact that his exertions pro 
mote human comfort and human welfare, and that he is one of the 
most active and important agents for the spread of civilization 
and the advance of humanity. 

A nation may be rich without being righteous, and if it puts 
its mind more on riches than on righteousness it is bound to have 
a set-back. But all nations being more or less faulty, the rule in 
our day seems to be that the richest nations are the wisest, and 
that these wisest nations, which know least of poverty, are the 
ones, on the whole, in which righteousness most abounds. 





Faith Cure in New York State 


J. LuTHER PIERSON and his wife, of White Plains, are Dowieites, 
and have no faith in drugs or doctors of the regular schools. Their 
adopted daughter, sixteen months old, was taken in January, 1901,° 
with whooping-cough, which developed into pneumonia. They eall- 
ed in no physician, and gave the child no medicine. The child 
died. Pierson was prosecuted, convicted of neglecting the child, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred dollars or spend a day 
in jail for each dollar not paid. The case was appealed. The 
Appellate Division reversed the judgment, and the State appealed. 
The Court of Appeals has decided that the conviction and sentence 
were right, and Pierson must pay his fine or go to jail. 

Judge Haight, who wrote the opinion, briefly reviewed the whole 
history of medicine, and the gradual substitution of trained medical 
men for religious practitioners in the treatment of, disease. But 
without committing the court to any opinion for or against any 
kind of faith or mind cure, he found that the “medical at- 
tendance”” which our penal code commands to be furnished to 
minors is the attendance of a person legally qualified under the 
laws of the State to practise medicine. Only persons who have 
been licensed and registered, or have a diploma from a satisfactory 
medical college, are authorized to practise medicine in this State. 
So in New York, at least, it is not lawful to take faith-cure chances 
with sick children, 
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A FOX-HUNTING EPISODE 


This striking photograph is a snap shot taken at the moment of a recent accident in the hunting-field near Rome. The 
horseman who has just been dismounted is Prince Ruffo, an Italian nobleman, and one of the best-known sportsmen in Italy. 
The accident very nearly cost him his life. Fox-hunting is a popular sport with the Italian nobility, who are expert huntsmen 
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Diversions of the 





Higher Journalist 


An Eye for an Eye 


HE lady wore a sort of ornamental fillet over her eyes, 

and the Higher Journalist, fresh from the perusal of the 

new life of Laura Bridgman, was led by the natural asso- 

ciation to suppose her a pupil from a blind asylum. But 

the fact that she had a curious piece of mechanism in one 
hand, and a convenience in the other with which he was already 
supplied, suggested another conjecture, and he said, with attempted 
severity, “ Agents and peddlers are not allowed here. Didn’t you 
see the notice as you came up?” 

“No,” the lady gently replied, “my sight is rather imperfect, 
and besides I am not an agent or a peddler. Nothing is 
farther from me than buying and selling of any kind. My name 
is Justice, and these little objects which have misled you are my 
emblems.” 

The higher journalist jumped to his feet with an alacrity which 
did him honor. “Oh, I beg your pardon, a thousand times! Will 
you be seated?” 

“No, I always prefer to stand. I can explain better, if I stand. 
I suppose that if I had appeared with the sword, which I used to 
wear, and the scales which I sometimes threw it into, you would 
have recognized me instantly.” 

“Of course!” the higher journalist responded, glad of this way 
out; and she went on. 

“Instead of the sword I now bear the dynamo, for I think it a 
great deal nicer to inflict the supreme penalty, which the sword 
once symbolized, by a certain number of volts and amperes, than 
to make a bloody mess of it by decapitation. Electrocution—a 
most unscholarly word, I must confess—is neater even than gar- 
roting, or fusillation, or any of the old methods, except perhaps 
drinking hemlock, which had an Attie elegance. Hanging is not 
to be compared to it, though hanging, when I used to inflict it 
for the theft of anything above a shilling, ought to have been im- 
proved far more than it ever was. It did not keep pace with mod- 
ern civilization, and nothing really could be said for striking a 
criminal in the temple with a leaden mace except that it was the 
custom in the jurisprudence of the Holy Father. This other lit- 
tle thing, which you ean see a great deal better than I can, is 
not a letter-weight, as you supposed, but is a balance so delicate- 
ly adjusted that a hair will turn the scale. It is in a sort of tele- 
pathic sympathy with the electricity which executes my will, and 
anything like throwing the sword into it is obviously impossible.” 

The higher journalist was listening with profound veneration, 
and at the pause which she now made, he murmured respectfully, 
** Charming—beautiful—wonderful!” 

“Yes,” she returned, “I flatter myself that these appliances are 
advances upon the old means. And yet—” She fetched a long 
sigh, and in spite of her declared resolution of standing she dropped 
into the chair which he had set for her, and letting her emblems fall 
together into her lap, she remained pensively silent. 

* And yet,” he ventured after a time to prompt her, “and yet?” 

“And yet they don’t seem to work satisfactorily, as far as the 
moral effect is concerned. Wouldn’t you have said,” she appealed 
to him, “that after those barbarous methods of official man- 
slaughter were disused,-and an agency so swift, painless, and really 
merciful as electricity was introduced, nothing more could be urged 
against the death penalty? That the utmost demands of humanity, 
even of sentiment, had been fully satisfied ?” 

“That,” he replied, “ would have been my conclusion, at least 
on first thought. But what reason have you to believe that there 
is still any objection to a punishment which is sanctioned by im- 
memorial custom, and is so deeply founded in our nature that as- 
semblages of leading citizens in our most enlightened communities 
are ready to deal in it in its most dreadful form, by burning at the 
stake, on mere suspicion of crime?” 

It was rather a long sentence, but.she went back to the question 
opening it. ‘“ What reason? Have you read the accounts of the 
recent successful State homicide of those three wretched Van 
Wormer boys, whom I have just had killed for the murder of their 
uncle?” 

“Yes,” the higher journalist confessed. ‘‘ How. could anybody 
keep from reading them?” 

“Nobody could,” she groaned. ‘“ And what was their effect with 
you?” . 

The higher journalist rubbed his brow, and was glad that she 
could not see the trouble he had failed to erase from it. ‘“ Well,” 
he said at last, “I am afraid it was a mixed effect. May I be 
very frank with you?” 

* Do!” she entreated. 

He went on. “Then, I should say, that up to the infliction of 
your supreme penalty, I had no sort of sympathy with the three 
pitiless young assassins. I saw them in the true light, as mis- 
creants for whom nothing could be said. But—” 

“Go on!” 

“But when it came to that point, I fell into a strange bewilder- 
ment—I lost my bearings.—I came to feel a regret that was almost 
a respect for them; a pity which I suppose you would say was de- 
praving. 
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“T felt it myself!” she moaned. “I don’t know what to make 
of it. The grounds for abhorring them remained the same as 
ever?” 

“Yes, quite. But somehow the grounds of emotion were shifted. 
We saw three miserable, blood-stained men, who have done the foul- 
est and cruelest murder, advancing to meet their deaths with the 
dignity of martyrs. They were examples of serene courage; they 
were the converts of a church which feels itself authorized to loose 
and to bind, to absolve the sinner, and promise heaven. They 
bore themselves with tenderness toward each other, and with 
mildness towards all others. They contended which should go to 
the death-chair first, each in pity of the others’ weakness. They 
had, in view of their approaching doom, won upon the compassion 
and the liking of their jailer and of all about them. Their sentence 
supported and sanctified them. Instead of leaving the sense of 
their monstrous crime first in the mind, they left the impression 
of a cool heroism which has never been surpassed. I suppose this 
is not what you intended?” 

*“ As far from it as possible!” Justice lamented. 

+ “T understood that when you introduced this great improvement 
in the means of official homicide, you had arranged for an entire 
privacy in the application, and had forbidden any publication of 
the facts concerning it.” 

“T had,” she said, “ but it wouldn’t work. A free and inde- 
pendent press was too much for me. Its enterprise steadily and 
successfully defied me from the beginning.” 

“Yes. If you could have kept the scene a lasting secret, and 
had destroyed the dead bodies, as you proposed, with quicklime 
in the prison-yard, instead of giving them over to the families of 
the felons—” 

“T proposed that, yes, but it couldn’t be done. It was 
regarded as an outrage on common humanity. I had to aban- 
don it.” 

“So that all you achieved was a speedier and more workmanlike 
manner of killing. I believe that even the death-chair has had its 
moments of repulsiveness?” 

““At first. But we don’t roast them as we did at first. It is 
done much more scientifically now.” 

“That is, you have called a skilled electrician to the function of 
the headsman?” 

“Oh, you can give it an ugly name!” 

“T should be sorry to do that. I do not see why the electrician 
should feel himself a more active agent than the judge who passes 
the sentence exacted by you; he merely happens to be the last 
link in the chain from cause to effect, and he is unhappily but 
necessarily present at the unpleasant moment when your will is 
carried out. The worst that can be said of the whole matter is 
that it seems to be a failure. You take a life for a life. The 
murderers are put to death. But the benefit to the community 
has been said to lie in the deterrent consequence of the punishment, 
and it appears not to deter. ‘There was Czolgocz: but even the 
swift certainty of his fate did not deter the eldest of those mis- 
creant brothers from boasting that he was going to give his uncle 
a Czolgocz shot in the stomach. His fate incited to crime, if 
anything. Are not you afraid that the ostensible martyrdom of 
the Van Wormers may have some such effect with the millions who 
read of their bravery in mecting death?” 

Justice did not answer; she seemed lost in a miserable revery. 
The higher journalist had seldom had such an easy time with a 
visitor, and he went on relentlessly. 

“In countries like Italy and Switzerland, and even that wicked 
Russia, where your extreme penalty is unknown, the life-imprison- 
ment inflicted is not less deterrent, if it is not more. No one 
seems emulous of the fate of the assassins of the King of Italy 
and the Empress of Austria; and their imprisonment seems to 
answer.every purpose otherwise. I wish that a lady of your well- 
known good sense and admirable conscience could look a little 
more at the facts of the case. Are there more murders in Maine, 
where there is no death penalty, than in New York, proportionately 
to their respective populations?” 

“Tt is a nice question,” Justice admitted with the candor of 
her sex., 

“Well, in a certain sense. But it is a very nasty one in others. 
It involves the doubt whether a people which has not got beyond 
the old notion of your character, and misimagines you as vengeance, 
is not still in rather a barbaric condition. You see I do not put 
the matter on the ground of sentiment at all. I put it on the 
hard utilitarian ground, I say that your electric chair, like your 
garrote, your guillotine, your gallows, your block, your leaden 
mace, is a failure in the very point where its success could alone 
serve the community.” 

“There is something in what you say,’ Justice acknowledged. 
“ J—I will think it over. And would you mind letting your office- 
boy show me out? I got in easily enough, but I feel all shaken 
up, and I doubt if I could find my way.” 

“T will show you myself,” the higher journalist politely said. 
“ Do let me carry your dynamo for you!” 
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A Scene on West Street during the Storm-—The Water up to the Platforms of the Horse-cars 
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One of the Contrivances which were used to carry Commuters from the Ferry-slips to dry Land 


INCIDENTS OF THE RECENT STORM IN NEW YORK 


The recent deiuge in New York city broke the local rainfall record, tied up traffic, and destroyed property valued at 
thousands of dollars. In thirty-one and a half hours 10.04 inches of rain fell. Trains from all directions enter- 
ing New York were delayed from two to twenty-four hours. ' West Street was flooded to a depth of three feet, and 
, commuters arriving on ferry-boats in the down-town sections of the city had to be carried across the street on trucks 
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in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, October 7, 1903. 
NGLAND has been rubbing along as best she might with- 
out a Colonial Seeretary, a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a Secretary for Scotland, a Secretary for India, and a 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The delay in get- 
ting them filled was the really significant feature. In part 
that delay appears to have been due to accidental circumstances. 
Again, London gossip declares that the King has been immensely 
roused by the report of the war commission, and insisted on 
the appointment of a man who will thoroughly reorganize the 
War Office. The difficulty, first, of finding such a man, and, sec- 
ondly, of disposing of the former War Secretary, Mr. Brodrick, is 
said to have accounted for a good deal of the delay. But I can 
hardly believe this. It sounds so ludicrously unlike all one knows 
of the King’s temperament and of the accepted inaction of the 
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British crown. ‘oO 
suppose a British mon- 


tax? It is here we part company with what is fixed and clear 
and find ourselves in confusion and speculation. Mr. Balfour’s 
sympathies, as he has confessed, are with the Chamberlain policy, 
but he does not think the country is yet ripe for it. Officially, 
therefore, he has struck it out of his programme. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on the other hand, sticks to his guns, and has pledged him- 
self to a campaign on the preferential and food-tax issue. To 
this end he has organized a perfectly equipped, very wealthy, and 
actively intelligent propaganda. He will take the field himself, and 
he will take it with an extraordinary claim on the affections of a 
generous people. He has ‘sacrificed office, position, and prospects 
for the sake of the empire. ‘hat is something unique in English 
politics, and it will tell on the electorate with immense effect. 
Again, one has to remember that Mr. Chamberlain is the only 
British statesman of the moment in whose efficiency the average 
Englishman has perfect 
confidence, that he is 
also a supremely ef- 





arch really putting his 
foot down and _ insist- 
ing on efficiency and re- 
form is to suppose a 
personal and constitu- 
tional revolution. I 
suspect that Mr. Bal- 
four’s difficulties are 
susceptible to a much 
simpler and more gen- 
eral explanation. No 
man cares to join a 
sinking ship, and the 
conviction that Mr. 
Balfour is steering a 
doomed vessel is now 
all but universal. That 
explains why he found 
it so hard to enlist 
new recruits, ‘and why 
whatever success he has 
met with is of little 
final consequence. The 
cabinet will face Par- 
liament discredited in 
public opinion and 
more or less secretly 
distrustful of itself. 
It will be torn, it is 
already torn, by endur- 
ing. cleavages among 
the rank and file as 
well as among the lead- 
ers. It will be pound- 
ed by a jubilant Oppo- 
sition that finds itself, 
beyond all hope, once 
more a united party. 
It will be acted upon 
by the impatience of 
the country, and par- 
ticularly of the busi- 
ness interests, to have 
this question of tariffs 
settled at the first pos- 
sible moment. England 
has already entered a 
zone of acute trade de- 
pression; consols stand 








fective platform-speak- 
er, and a past master 
in all the arts of agita- 
tion. I do not question 
that when he has fair- 
ly launched his cam- 
paign there will be a 
tremendous revulsion 
of feeling in his favor, 
and, as an inevitable 
consequence, in favor of 
his policy. 

From now onwards 
to the general election 
and probably for long 
after that we shall 
have, then, this amaz- 
ing situation — official 
unionism proposing re- 
taliation, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, 
whether he is in the 
cabinet or out of it, is 
still the mainstay of 
the Unionist party, ad- 
vocating retaliation, 
too, but also going a 
step farther and press- 
ing for preferential 
treatment of the colo- 
nies on the basis of a 
food tax. The _ possi- 
bilities of such a situa- 
tion are almost end- 
less, but it may, I 
think, be taken for 
granted that a vote 
given for retaliation 
means a vote eventual- 
ly given for preference, 
and that if the former 
wins it will not be long 
before the latter tri- 
umphs also. And that, 
of course, will mean 
Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
turn to official life with 
a power and prestige 
such as no. British 








to-day at the lowest 
figure they have touch- 
ed for more than thirty 
years; Lancashire is 
suffering from the se- 
verest cotton famine 
since the civil war; the 
number of unemployed 
threatens this winter to be large beyond precedent. I do not see 
how Mr. Balfour’s cabinet can long stand out against the influ- 
ence of these various factors. An early dissolution, possibly be- 
fore Christmas, probably next spring, certainly before the autumn 
of 1904, is something to which the whole country seems to have 
made up its mind. 

Besides this, the situation is one of the most complex and 
baffling that English politics ‘have yet produced. What is the 
policy of the government? None can say. Up to a point it is 
clear enough. Mr. Balfour has definitely “ plumped for” retalia- 
tion. Those who remain in his ministry and those who have 
joined it will all be committed to such a reform of her fiscal sys- 
tem as will allow England to recover her freedom of bargaining. 
There will be no taxing of foodstuffs or raw material, but there 
will be a readjustment of schedules which, it is hoped, will pre- 
vent “ dumping ” and lower foreign tariffs in Great Britain’s favor. 
That is the issue on which Mr. Balfour will take the opinion of 
the country at the next election; and it is an issue at once clean- 
cut and comprehensible. But what is its precise relation to that 
other and greater question which Mr. Chamberlain raised: the 
question of preferential treatment of the colonies based on a food 


The new English Cabinet—Latest Portrait of King Edward VII. 


The interference of King Edward in the reconstruction of the British Cabinet marks the frst time 
in half a century that an English sovereign has taken an active part in the national politics 
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minister has possessed 
since Palmerston. I do 
not doubt for a moment 
that Mr. Balfour would 
swallow the whole of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme to-morrow if 
he thought it “ politically advisable.” Retaliation is merely the 
stalking-horse, the easy approach to the final goal of preference and 
food taxes. Of disagreement between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain there is absolutely none. Both favor preference as well as 
retaliation; both admit that the country, while ripe for the latter, 
has to be educated up to the former; both, therefore, are pursuing 
the same ends, and if their means appear to differ, that, too, is by 
agreement. I emphasize this because, to judge by the cable re- 
ports, some American papers seem to think that the resignation of 
the Colonial Secretary implied a rupture with the Premier. That 
is not so. Each is playing most shrewdly into the other’s hands, 
and their apparent divergences are but moves in an ingenious and 
boldly calculated campaign. 

But, then, will retaliation win? It will appear before the elec- 
torate, remember, freed (for electioneering purposes) from the 
suspicious burden of the food tax; it will mightily appeal to the 
British instinct of hitting back; it is undoubtedly regarded by 
many thousands of English manufacturers, whether rightly or not I 
do not attempt to decide, as their one road to salvation. One can 
but give one’s personal impression. My own, after many weeks of 
inquiry in all parts of the country, is that retaliation will win. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ENGLISH AIR-SHIP 


The recent failure of Professor Langley’s air-ship experiment at Wide Water, Virginia, lends especial interest to this illustra- 
tion of a flying-machine which has lately been put to a successful test in England. The machine made an air trip from one 
end of London to the other—the first on record—without mishap. The photograph shows the air-ship starting on its voyage 
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By James 


N a review of some recent novels in the October Bookman, 

Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper—one of our sanest and most 

acute critics—delivers himself, by way of introduction, of 

a neat, compact little essay on what may be termed “ The 

Single Idea in Fiction.” I quote-it without comment—it 
needs none—and adjure our makers of fiction to write it upon 
the tablets of their memory. Not only would-be novelists, but 
many who are now practising the art, may profit by its observa- 
tion of a fundamental principle in successful fiction. “ Although 
singleness of purpose is not necessarily the be-all and_the end-all 
of the successful novel, it is safe to say that: few stories- have 
obtained a genuine and lasting success which did not contain 
some simple, elemental idea capable of being summed up in a 
single terse sentence. It is probable that no better advice could 
be given to the young writer of fiction than to warn him not to 
begin a book until he was quite sure that he had some definite, 
central motive, capable of being embodied within the brief space 
of a telegraph blank. The big novels of the past, those that 
really deserve a permanent place on our shelves can nearly all of 
them be summed up in a ten- 
word sentence; and. this in- 
cludes not merely problem nov- 
els, a class which in its essence 
propounds a definite, clear-cut 
problem, but also the big stories 
of adventure, the romantic nov- 


els of the Scott and Dumas 
type; even a book like The 
Three Guardsmen, containing 


episode after episode and story 
within story, can, after all, in 
its simplest form be reduced to 
the ten-word limit: ‘How four 
heroes saved the Queen’s honor 
and outwitted Richelieu.’ Of 
modern novelists the French in 
this respect are distinctly supe- 
rior to the English and -Ameri- 
can writers. They confine them- 
selves much more closely to the 
point at issue, Having selected 
their problemsthey try to reduce 
it to its simplest terms, to 
eliminate extraneous events and 
characters, and make the case 
they are studying a_ typical 
rather than an exceptional case. 
The great trouble with a large 
proportion of our own writers 
is that in their search for nov- 
elty, in their desire to produce 
something original and startling 
and bizarre, they complicate 
and confuse the central theme 
until one is often left in doubt 
whether they themselves have a 
clear idea of just what they are 
trying to do.” 


No better. example of what 
Dr. Cooper desiderates could be 
cited at the present moment 
than Miss Alice Brown’s new 
novel, Judgment. It is a model 
of perfection in the art of story- 
telling. From the title to the 
last word it is the logical and 
consistent development of a defi- 
nite central idea. It is the 
artistic embodiment of the historical. and practical ‘idea of the 
Old and New Testaments translated into modern commonplace— 
the Hebraic idea of Justice tempered and interpreted by the Chris- 
tian ideal of Mercy and Charity— 

To learn not orly by a comet’s rush 
But a rose’s birth,—not by the grandeur, God— 
But the comfort, Christ. 


The story is not a long one, nor the characters many, yet it moves 
swiftly, tensely, and with quiet irresistible force from one sur- 
prising turn of the wheel to another through a. series of incidents 
happening within a few hours that seem to cover a life’s expe- 
rience. We can see how the author might have expanded the 
book to twice its length, but in nothing is her art so wonderful 
here as the way in which the reader is made aware of what has 
gone before in that unwritten half of the story, so that her very 
silence is more eloquent and telling than the audible word. It is 
the most direct and dramatic piece of fiction Miss Brown has yet 
written, and directness and dramatic power are qualities which we 
had almost come to believe were denied her in sustained fiction. 


It is difficult to give an idea of the power and intensity of 
Judgment in any review of the story, the manner of the telling 
being as essential to its success as the material used. It is the 
story of a erisis which involves the safety and happiness of sev- 
eral lives. The situation is not unlike that in The Mettle of the 
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Pasture. Kent Markham is on his way from the Cape to espouse 
Rosamond, who is in a flutter of happy expectancy. There was an 
ugly affair in his foolish youth, it transpires, which was _ re- 
pented and atoned for—so far as such an act can be met by 
atonement. His father knew of it; his stepmother and sister 
also, for Kent was honest if headstrong, but Rosamond knows 
nothing of the blot on the ’scutcheon. The girl is dead, she was 
a giddy, light-pated thing, never of much account, but her mother 
conceives a plan to get her “just dues” in order to satisfy her 
one starved ambition—a passion for rare exotic flowers and travel. 
She preduces certain incriminating letters of Kent’s to her daugh- 
ter which she has preserved, and threatens to inform Rosamond 
unless she is paid ten thousand dollars for the evidence against 
Kent. Helen Markham’s solicitude for Rosamond is as strong, 
stronger, in fact, than for Kent, her stepson, and she is thrown 
back on her own resources—she can’t raise so large a sum—by her 
husband’s telegram in answer to her written appeal in the young 
lovers’ behalf. John Markham is absent from his home at the 
time in the thick of a strike among his employees. His attitude 
to the strikers is skilfully used 
as a shadowy background to em- 
phasize the man’s character. His 
telegram read, “ He must take 
the consequences of his own 
acts.” “ That’s just like my fa- 
ther!” eries Elizabeth to Helen 
Markham. “It’s his everlasting 
glorification of what he calls 
justice. Do you know what will 
happen to my father some day? 
. . . My father believes in the 
old Hebraic law— an eye for an 
eye. There’s something in it. 
But as sure as he’s a living man 
and tries to administer it him- 
self, some day it will turn on 
him.” Helen loves her husband 
and he adores her. He is the 
sort of man who acts with rigor- 
ous justice, and when punish- 
ment comes to him, he does: not 
recognize it as such. She is the 
sort of woman who suffers in 
silence and takes to herself the 
larger portion of that pain which 
follows the crushing acts of jus- 
tice. Elizabeth divines truly 
that life will strike him one day 
through his love for his wife, 
“He has left people alone to 
fight out what he presumes to 
think they have deserved. He 
will be left alone. That will be 
his judgment. He has_ stood 
here, beckoning and beckoning to 
it. It will come.” And it does 
come. The presage of tragedy is 
only averted by the _ blinding 
flash of judgment which strikes 
John Markham at the summit of 
his pride, and gives birth to that 
“poor impulse,” which in having 
its way at last 





Seems the sole work of a lifetime, 
Which away the rest had trifled. 


The situation between Kent 
and Rosamond, which I _ have 
likened to that between Isobel 
and Rowan in The Mettle of the Pasture, is really subsidiary to 
the central motive, and is never a vital issue as it is in Mr. Allen’s 
novel. Indeed, Kent does not appear in the story at all. And when 
Rosamond is told in the end, “she was an image of immortal 
grief,” but her love and trust are unshaken. “Is that what trou- 
bles Helen?” she asked. ‘“ Was she afraid I should find out?— 
afraid I should blame him, judge him? Why, I'll tell her! 
‘Neither-death nor life ’—that was what she said the other night 
—‘nor principalities nor powers.’” The marvel of the story is in 
its creative art. The characters reveal themselves as in a drama, 
yet without artifice; the drama itself is solved through a com- 
prehension and larger view of life than belongs to mere me- 
chanics. “You can’t fight off law,’ says Elizabeth when con- 
fronted with events, “That’s what it is—this course of things. 
It’s law.” 

“There is a law above the law,” answered Helen, poesy meet- 
ing fact. “They are like the steps to an altar. I shall fight 
my way up over them, to that last appeal. . . . We decree love 
and we get it—for somebody.” 

That is the-keynote of the book. 


Alice Brown 
The Author of ‘* fudgment 


An English reviewer of Mr. Robert Barr’s new book, Over the 
Border, a romance of Cromwell’s invasion of Scotland, says “ Mr. 
Barr was born in Scotland, and so has not had to go north for local 
color.” Mr. Barr was taken to Canada when he was four years old. 
What an observing infant he must have been! 
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AN OIL-WELL ON FIRE IN THE NEW TEXAS OIL-FIELDS 


The discovery of rich oil-fields in the neighborhood of Sour Lake, Texas, has created a city of 8000 people in what two years ago was an uninhabited prairie. 
The oil flows in such abundance that if all the wells were allowed to yield their maximum quantity 200,000 barrels daily would be produced. The oil ts running 
to waste in the vicinity of Sour Lake. Where the oil catches fire, as shown in the photograph, earth embankments are frequently built to keep it from spreading 
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STORM CENTRE IN THE BALKANS-—RI 


1. A band of Macedonian revolutionists starting from a mountain camp on a marauding expedition against the 
for war—they are making grenades and dynamite bombs at one of their native villages. 3. A revolutionist 
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S-REVOLUTIONISTS PREPARING FOR WAR 


2. A remarkable photograph, showing a group of revolutionists in active preparation 
revolutionist camp in the Balkan mountains, showing some of the principal leaders of the insurgents’ army 


n against the Turks. 








The Fight for Clean Government 


SHALL TAMMANY HALL AGAIN CONTROL NEW YORK’S AFFAIRS?7—WHAT THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF TAMMANY WOULD MEAN.—GRAFT, COR- 


RUPTION, VICE, CRIME, NEGLECT OF THE POOR AND INFIRM.—THE 


OTHER SIDE CF THE PICTURE.—AN HONEST AND EFFICIENT MAYOR, 


WHO WILL RULE THE CITY FOR THE GOOD OF THE PEOPLE. — WHAT REFORM HAS DONE.— HOW ARE YOU GOING TO VOTE? 


By Franklin Matthews 


EDUCED to its simplest terms, the present municipal cam- 

paign in New York city is a campaign for or against the 

Ten Commandments. ‘The question is, Shall Tammany 

Hall again gain control of the city’s affairs? This means: 

Shall the era of graft be established again? Shall there 

be open sales of the violation of law? Shall the children of the 

city be exposed to daily contact with vice? Shall the gamblers 

and crooks be permitted literally to “‘own the town?” Shall the 

city treasury be looted by indirect methods for favored contractors? 

Shall the leaders of Tammany be allowed to become enormously 
rich through swindles and jobbery? 


What the Return of Tammany would Mean 

Shall the paupers and criminals, the sick and infirm, the insane 
and feeble-minded be half-starved, half-clothed, and neglected to 
the personal profit of some Tammany plunderer? Shall the streets 
of the city be only half-swept and cleaned? Shall the public in- 
stitutions be allowed to run down while the money for their main- 
tenance goes into the pockets of a coterie of heelers? Shall ex- 
orbitant prices be paid for supplies, the real excess to go into the 
pocket of a Tammany leader? Shall the great public improvements 
now under way be utilized for loot? 

Shall school sittings be denied to thousands upon thousands of 
children, so that the public money, expended in other channels, 
may find its way into some Tammany man’s pocket? Shall the 
Board of Health again become a political machine and the death- 
rate go up again, or, in other words, shall 8000 poor persons be 
permitted to die each year, so that Tammany men may enrich 
themselves? Shall the tenement-house population, especially the 
children, be exposed to filth and crime? Shall the losses by fire 
increase twenty-five per cent.? Shall the crooks of this and other 
cities be invited to again pursue their callings upon a basis of 
addition, division, and silence with police officials? 

Shall young girls be decoyed. from country towns and be kept 
prisoners—white slaves—in dens of vice for the personal profit of 
some ward heeler?*” Shall we have the Brass Checks that Jerome 
showed in the last campaign back again? Shall we have a dummy 
Mayor in the City Hall and the real Mayor in Tammany Hall, or 
shall we have a Mayor who is Mayor? Shall the city be ruled 
for the benefit of the people, with better street pavements, better 
lights, better public health, better police protection, and fewer 
undetected homicides, Jower and fairer taxes, more parks and pub- 
lic playgrounds, cleaner and more sanitary tenements,~the hon- 
est collection of public money, the cessation of extravagance, or 
shall the city be ruled for the benefit of a coterie of Tammany Hall 
men who are out “ for their pockets all the time?” 


The Choice—Tammany or Clean Government? 

Appeals not to permit the return of Tammany need be made on 
two lines alone. One is to recall what Tammany Hall is, has 
been, and always will be, and the other is to note what the ad- 
ministration has done in the way of actual reform and in making 
what almost might be called a model city government. There may 
be some to whom statistics of good municipal work will not appeal. 
District-Attorney Jerome has said that you cannot win election 
in this way. Well, then, recall what Tammany was under Van 
Wyck, a tool of Croker, and try to figure out how it will be under 
McClellan, more of a tool of Murphy than Van Wyck was of 
Croker? Shall Murphy be the city ruler? That is the personal 
side of the question. Shall the methods of the old Dock Depart- 
ment be put in force in the other city departments? That is the 
impersonal side of the question. Mayor McClellan may not permit 
grafting? Mayor. McClellan? Why did Murphy select him as the 
nominee, when it is absolutely necessary for Murphy to have a 
man under his complete domination so as to insure his leadership 
of Tammany Hall at its very beginning? Because Murphy knew 
his man, and knew he could be trusted to do exactly as he was told. 


Crime, Incompetency, Neglect 

Even if Murphy does not “improve” upon the methods of the 
Van Wyck administration, do we want that kind of a régime in 
power again? What was the record? Incompetency everywhere. 
Graft supreme. Jobs, like the Rampo water steal, in the air. 
Brokerage on all sides in appointments. Alliance with crime of 
every kind that could be made to pay. Children exposed to the 
evils of prostitution. Girls imprisoned and made the victims of 
the Brass Check system. Swindling prices paid for supplies. 
Pay-rolls padded. Public buildings neglected. The city’s poor 
badly fed and clothed. Public health and public safety neglected. 
Why prolong the list? All men know the record. 

Who dares defend the Van Wyck administration? Not Murphy. 
George B. McClellan only. He alone has said of the Van Wyck 
régime: “We have no apologies to offer. We have nothing to 
apologize for.” No; nothing but graft, graft, graft. Nothing but 
a shameless league with vice, nothing but trafficking in flesh and 
blood, nothing but looting the public treasury, nothing but the 
Ramapo steal and the Ice Trust, nothing but a high death-rate 
and hundreds of children of the poor borne to their graves instead 
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of being saved, nothing but an open alliance with gamblers, policy 
swindlers, probably being the worst—nothing but filthy streets and 
overcrowded schools. Nothing to apologize for? Not one thing? 
That is what nothing means. Great Heavens! The ery of the 
injured children alone ought to make George B. McClellan thrust 
his fingers into his ears. The “stench in the nostrils of men,” 
of which Comptroller Grout, the modern political Janus, has spoken, 
ought to make him hold his nose. ‘The clamor of outraged decency 
during the Van Wyck administration ought to tie his tongue. How 
can George B. McClellan say “we have nothing to apologize for” 
and look an honest citizen in the face! 


What the Low Administration Has Done 

And what about the Low administration? Well, in the first 
place, Deveryism is gone. For a year after Low went into office 
Devery practically ruled the police. He doesn’t now. Police ap- 
pointments are no longer sold. More than $1,000,000 worth, ac- 
cording to the Tammany method of making promotions, have 
been made without tribute. 'The ‘‘ System” has been scotched, and 
only a few wriggles :of its tail are left. .General Greene, the 
Police Commissioner, practically destroyed it when he sent the 
infamous wardmen back to the streets. Crooks have been ban- 
ished, policy playing is dead, open prostitution has been checked, 
the children, at any rate, being safe from it! gamblers haye been 
made to seek the darkest of dark places, murder is less frequent, 
police tyranny is gone, the good name of the police has been almost 
completely restored, no less than thirty-nine high police officials 
when Devery ruled have been dismissed or retired “ for the good 
of the service.” The police force has been made decent, and every 
honest man on it may now hold up his head. 


Reducing the Death-R-ate 

And the public health? Let the figures tell the story. The 
death-rate for the four years of Van Wyck was 20.08. In the year 
1902 under Low it was 18.75, and in the year 1903 it will be about 
18. The smallpox epidemic, inherited from the Sexton-Van Wyck 
administration, has been stamped out. Milk adulteration has al- 
most entirely ceased. Special summer treatment for the poor has 
been established, consumption has been fought, showing a great 
decrease in the number of deaths; North Brother Island has been 
made civilized. The city hospitals have been made pure and decent. 
As a towering tribute to the efficiency of Dr. Lederle in this de- 
partment it may be said that there are 4500 persons alive to-day in 
New York who would have died had the Tammany methods of 
caring for the public health been continued. 

And the public schools? Figures talk again. In four years 
under Van Wyck Tammany appropriated $15,594,242 for new 
schools. In eighteen months the Low administration has appro- 
priated $14,900,000.. By September 1, 1904, every child in New 
York that demands a school sitting should have one. 

A renovation has been made in the charities department. It 
would take pages to tell how the poor suffered needlessly under 
Tammany. They have good food now and plenty of it, and yet the 
beef contract is $30,000 less than under Tammany, while their 
quarters are in an excellent sanitary condition. Destitute children 
are better cared for; there are no more defalcations in the manage- 
ment of the department; graft has disappeared. 

In streét cleaning, the days of Waring have returned. Yes, bet- 
ter than the Waring days have come. No longer is the city’s refuse 
dumped at sea. The sweepings and ashes are now dumped upon the 
flats of Riker’s Island, and when the place is filled up—it is nearly 
so now—a property worth more than $800,000 will be ready for 
the city’s use, having an area greater than Blackwell’s Island. 
The public institutions on that island can be moved there, and 
Blackwell’s Island will be available for park purposes. Refuse 
is now being burned in incinerators, and the city is actually making 
money out of it. 

The new tenement-house department has done prodigious work. 
Vice has been driven from the tenements, air and light have been 
secured to the tenants, nauseous places have been cleaned out. The 


‘people who live in these places know that the Low administration 


is a friend and not an enemy. No better work for the masses has 
been done in any department than under the new tenement-house 
régime. 


Honesty in the City Departments 

And so the story might be prolonged indefinitely. Six parks 
and seven public playgrounds have been opened, against only one 
park in the Tammany régime. The parks have been cared for in- 
telligently and faithfully, and loot has been banished. The docks, 
the bridges, and the jails have been managed on business principles. 
The great fact in the administration, aside from the business 
management of the city’s interests that it has given, is that graft 
and the sale of law and the league with vice have gone. Every 
East Side cadet. every “ red-light ” promoter, every protector of a 
house of prostitution, every gambler, every policy dealer, every 
crook, every swindling contractor of the old régime, is for the re- 
turn of Tammany to power. How are you going to vote? 
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TAMMANY WAITING FOR THE STORM TO “BLOW OVER” 


This famous drawing by Thomas Nast is one of the series in which the great cartoonist exposed 
the iniquities of the Tweed Ring. It was published in “ Harper's Weekly” of September 23, 1871 
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King Robert, gn the House of Lycabetta, discovers that he has been transformed into the Fool Diogenes for his Misdeeds 


THE NEW YORK STAGE—MR. SOTHERN IN 
“THE PROUD PRINCE” 


Mr. Sothern is appearing at the Herald Square Theatre in the dramatized version of Fustin Huntly McCarthy's novel ‘ The 
Proud Prince.“ The action of the play is founded on a romantic legend of which King Robert of Sicily is the central figure. 
As a penalty for certain misdeeds, the king ts transformed into a beggar, and a new king enthroned in his piace. After a 
series of stirring adventures, King Robert ts restored to his throne through the good offices of the girl with whom he is in love 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON IN A NEW 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Mrs. Humphry Ward will be well represented in the dramatic field during the present season. The stage version of ‘‘ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter’? was recently produced with Miss Fay Davis in the title réle; and later in ihe winter Miss Eleanor Robson 
ts to appear in a new play by Mrs. Ward and Louis N. Parker entitled ‘‘ Agatha’’—Mrs. Wara’s first venture as a playwright 
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: Drawn by R. C. Carter 
Automobiling in. the Arctic Regions—Motorist: ‘‘I say, have any of you Chaps got a Reindeer?” 


HUMORS OF AUTOMOBILING=—TRIALS AND ADVENTURES 
OF THE ROAD 
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FOR MR. CARNEGIE 


Hepter, Kansas, September 30, 1903. 


ANOTHER CHANCE 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—While the establishing of public libraries is absorbing so 
much attention throughout the country, and while the pursestrings 
to Andrew Carnegie’s millions remain slack, ‘I desire to call at- 
tention to a few facts and make a suggestion—a suggestion which, 
if favorably heeded, may be the source of much benefit to many 
people and at the same time aid materially in letting the great, 
and now liberal, steel magnate slip into a poor man’s grave. This 


benefit, too, of which I speak would be in favor of many who now 


receive no such considerations. 

The suggestion which I would make is that the passenger-trains 
of all railroads which exceed a hundred miles in length in the 
United States be supplied with books and magazines for the free 
use of passengers. In particular do I suggest that they be sup- 
plied to all through trains and trains carrying colonists or home- 
seekers. While the establishing of public libraries is a laudable 
work, this, in my opinion, would be fully its equal. Besides be- 
ing a source of enjoyment to all travellers it would be such in 
particular to that class of people who make long migrations from 
one part of the country to another in quest of a suitable location 
for a home—country folk who have little or no opportunity to 
visit the public libraries located in the large and medium sized 
cities. The migration of homeseekers is a wearisome journey, and 
to those who are unable—as many are—to buy reading matter, the 
trip in this way would be made a hundredfold more pleasant. 

The carrying out of this suggestion would take little time; and 
no large sums of money would be required for the erection of 
buildings. In addition to the books and magazines to be supplied, 
only a depository would have to be established in each train and a 
person employed to take care of the same. In Sweden there is 
already a system of this kind in operation, and I am informed that 
it is doing a noble work. 

It is true that on some of the Western trains a few magazines 
are now found for the free use of passengers, but the system de- 
serves to be broadened until the whole of the country is included. 
“ Knowledge of books in a man of business,” says Joseph Addi- 
son, “is a torch in the hands of one who is willing and able to 
show those who are bewildered the way which leads to prosperity 
and welfare.” Let us put such torches in the hands of as many 
men as possible, and especially so since it is Mr. Carnegie’s fa- 
vorite hobby. 





I an, sir, 
CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 


CONCERNING MUSICAL PROGRAMMES 


MoyLan, Pennsytvania, October 1, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Musical education would be advanced and receipts in- 
creased if symphony concert programmes were modified and hear- 
ers given a fine hymn, a cradle-song, serenade, a snatch from an 
opera, some master-composer’s melody. This would be a welcome 
relief to the better half of the audience; weary, sleepy, headachy, 
bored; and many, too, trying hard to appreciate! In a concert 
of classic music, who has not noticed the general outburst of hearty 
applause that never fails to follow the rendering of a chance num- 
ber, the untrained can appreoiate. Rag-time? No; Mendelssohn’s 
funeral march, perhaps; Handel’s largo, the Austrian or other 
national hymn, overture from Tell, a Schubert serenade. How 
much more fascinating is the music we love when rendered by a 
large fine orchestra. May not the untutored have one number on 
each programme? If it had always one or two numbers that an 
audience, as distinguished from the musicians in it, could appre- 
ciate, an individual or a syndicate would not find it necessary to 
support our symphony orchestras; the public itself would pres- 
ently have half a dozen. 

IT am, sir, 
EVERETT STEWART. 


MUSIC AND THE PROGRAMME 


FERNANDINA, Fiorina, October 5, 1903 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Noting in the columns of your valuable publication the 
interesting discussion concerning music and the popular pro- 
gramme, I beg you will allow me to contribute my mite to the gen- 
eral fund of opinion. Speaking from a personal standpoint, which 
may, perhaps, represent the tastes and preferences of some others, 
I would say that while to me, as a music- lover, a classic pro- 
gramme would offer untold attractions on any occasion, music, 
wherever soul predominates, is not to be despised in whatever form 
or shape it may be presented. 

I am not, in this connection, alluding to the flashy productions 
of ambitious bandmasters’ assistants, nor to the rag-time coon 
seng. I am merely offering a protest against the arbitrary line 
which seems to be drawn between good music and bad, as defined 
in the suggestions heretofore offered. In my judgment, the emo- 
tional interpretation of a simple folk-song, or ballad, requires not 
only the art of the trained musician, but the soul of the natural 


one. Under such treatment, even the despised “ My Old Kentucky 
Home” (which has been lugged in to represent the dividing line) 


might become “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 


Correspondence 





The poetry of Chopin and the sublimity of Beethoven entrance 
on any programme. The lover of classic music finds in this form 
of expression, shorn of all redundancy, an intellectual stimulus 
beside which the mere tinkling of melody fades into insignificance. 
Yet, it seems to me, there should be no appreciable “ let down” in 
this exaltation of feeling—rather a variation in degree—when, 
with exquisite fulness of harmonic tone, a simple, old-time folk- 
song steals out upon the ear, bearing on its electric waves memories 
which throng thick and fast, as though borne to the soul with the 
perfume of a flower. 

As to rag-time, it is having its day, its crazy movement some- 
times considered a recrudescence, or rather outcome, of syncopation. 
It has its lovers—as exemplified in the reply of a certain person 
who was asked if she liked Beethoven. 

“Oh yes; very good, indeed, for his time—but then, you know, 
rag-time had not been invented.” 

As regards the mixed programme, I should suppose that to be a 
mere matter of taste, regulated by time, place, environment, tact, 
and good judgment. But from the florid productions which ordi- 
narily deface a musical programme in recognition of the supposed 
popular demand--the ornate rendering of merely “show pieces”; 
the variations! oh, the wearisome variations, with their endless 
dragging on some broken-down theme (which bear the same rela- 
tion to music that a nagging tongue does to a harassed soul! )— 
from all such we say, reverently, “ Good Lord, deliver us ”—at any 
time. 

I am, sir, 
LAuRA FITZHUGH PRESTON. 


THE NEW WEST POINT—A CORRECTION 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED States MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, New York, October 2, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sitr,—I am much disturbed by the statement made by the author 
of the “ New West Point,” in a recent issue of the WEEKLY, that 
eight million dollars more are to be asked for to carry out the 
adopted plans for the new West Point. The statement, I feel, is 
calculated to do much harm; it certainly misrepresents the ex- 
pectations and intentions of the authorities. One of the chief 
factors considered in accepting the plans decided on was a belief 
in the economy of their construction and that the needed buildings 
could be built within the appropriation. 

These buildings are to provide for the present maximum num- 
ber of cadets—not for 1200. If, however, in the future Congress 
should decide to increase cadets to that.number, there will be a 
place for the additional buildings necessary without destroying any 
important ones then existing; but even the cost of such additional 
buildings, together with the amount already appropriated, would 
be much less than a total of eight million dollars. 

1 hope you will kindly correct the wrong impression in the above 
matters your article gives. 





I am, sir, 
A. L. MILLs, 
Colonel, United States Army, Superintendent. 


STREET ADVERTISING 


New York, September 30, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—* The art of advertising” is a phrase common enough, 
and yet too common when it approaches the meaning that one is 
compelled to give it in these degenerate days; for the allusion 
has become no other than a synonym for vulgarity. There is no 
reason why the cheap showman or the manufacturer of fit-the- 
form corsets should not, if he deems his business honorable, ad- 
vertise it in an honorable way. 

The day is at hand when a censorship in this affair is not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary, and the quicker we have it the 
better. We long for the time when an ash-barrel may safely be 
left in the street overnight without being decorated by the ad- 
vance agents of “ The greatest living wonder ” or “ The marvellous 
majesty ” of a coming musical performance. There is a defer- 
ence due to public opinion, a deference due to public morals, and 
a deference due to public decency—all of which will be satisfied 
when the advertising monster shall be confined within his proper 
limits. 





I am, sir, 


J.:-W. V. 





APPRECIATED 


VicxssurG, Mississippi, September 26, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—To a recent article in your paper on “ Booker Washington 
and the Negro Problem” I say amen and again amen! That was 
the brightest ray of hope that has streamed over us from the 
North in many a weary day. Send us more. I have been working 
with and for the Africans at home and in Central Africa for ten 
long years, and I endorse every word you say. 

I am, sir, 
S. P. VERNER. 



























































































An Artist for President Finley's Staff 
Mr. Frederick Dielman, the well-known painter, was 
recently appointed Professor of Descriptive Geometry 
and Drawing at the College of the City of New York 








ADVICE‘TO MOTHEKS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[Adv.] 





ALL SEAMEN 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of BorprEn’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It can be used so agreeably 
for cooking, in coffee, tea, and chocolate. Lay in asupply for 
all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands.—[{Adv.] 


A WELL-APPOINTED home is _ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
baa oe Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—[A 


On the golf links a drink of Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry — will improve your playing wonderfully. 


—[A 


In need of a tonic? Take ABBOTT’ s, the Original Angos- 
tura, the king of tonics. At grocers’ and druggist.—[ Adv. 














TAKE P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. It will cure your 
cough. 25 cents. By all druggists.—[Adv.] 





GUERLAIN was the first to make the well-known “ White 
Heliotrope,”’ and since then all other perfume-makers have 
followed this formula, without, however, being able to dis- 
cover the true secret of its preparation, which has been handed 
down by the Guerlains from father to son. Guerlain’s 
“ Heliotrope,”’ as well as his ‘‘ Verveine,” are justly appre- 
ciated by Parisiennes of the highest elegance, who are well 
—: > no one else can approach these two “ creations.”’ 


—[Ad 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake ina CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
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HEN the special train was at Blue Earth, in Montana, 
among the high mountains, there came to Jimmy Gray- 
son an appeal, compounded of pathos and despair, that 
he could not resist. It was from the citizens of Crow’s 
Wing, forty miles deeper into the yet higher and 

steeper mountains, and they recounted, in mournful words, how no 
candidate ever came to see them; all passed them by as either 
too few or too difficult, and they had never yet listened to the 
spell of oratory; of course they did not expect the nominee of a 
great party for the Presidency of the United States to make the 

- hard trip and speak to them, when even the little fellows ignored 
them; nevertheless, they wished to inform him in writing that they 
were alive, and on the map at least they made as big a dot as 
either Helena or Butte. 

The Candidate smiled when he read the letter. The tone of it 
moved him. Moreover, he was not deficient in policy—no man who 
rises is—and while Crow’s Wing had but few votes, Montana was 
close, and a single State might decide the Union. 

“These people at Crow’s Wing do not expect me, but I shall go 
to them,” he said to his train. 

“Why, it’s a full day’s journey and more, over the roughest 
and rockiest road in America,” said Mr. Curtis, the State Senator 
from Wyoming, who was still with them. 

“T shall go,’ said Jimmy Grayson, decisively. “There is a 
break here in our schedule, and this trip will fit in very nicely.” 

The others were against it, but they said nothing more in oppo- 
sition, knowing that it would be of no avail. Obliging, generous, 
and soft-hearted, the Candidate nevertheless had a temper of steel, 
when his mind was made up, and the others had learned not to 
oppose it. But all shunned the journey with him to Crow’s Wing 
except Harley and Mr. Herbert Heathcote, a National Committee- 
man from an Eastern State. 

The going of Harley with the Candidate was taken as a matter 
of course by everybody. Silent, tactful, and strong he had grown 
almost imperceptibly into a confidential relationship with the 
nominee, and Jimmy Grayson himself did not realize how much 
he relied upon the quiet man who could not make a speech, but 
who knew the American people so well and who was so ready of 
resource. As for Mr. Heathcote, being an Eastern man, he wished 
to see the West in all its aspects. 

They started at daybreak, guided by a taciturn mountain man, 
Jim Jones, called simply Jim for the sake of brevity, and, the 
hour being so early, but few were present to see them ride up the 
hanging slope and into the mighty wilderness. 

But it was a glorious dawn. The young sun was gilding the 
sea of crags and crests with burnished gold, and the air had the 
sparkle of youth. Mr. Heathcote threw back his slightly narrow 
chest, and drawing three deep breaths of just the same length, he 
said, “I would not miss this trip for a thousand dollars!” 

Harley said nothing, but he too looked out upon the morning 
world with a kindling eye. Far below them was a narrow valley, 
a faint green line down the centre showing where the little river 
ran, with the irrigated farms on either side, like beads on a string. 
Above them towered the peaks, white with everlasting snow. 

“A fine day for our ride,” said the Candidate to Jim. 

“ Looks like it now, though I never gamble on mountain weather,” 
replied the taciturn man. 

But the promise held good for a long time, the sun still shining, 
and the winds coming fresh and brisk along the crests and ridges. 
The trail wound about the slopes and steadily ascended. Vegeta- 
tion ceased and before them stretched the bare rocks. Harley knew 
very well now that only the sunshine saved them from grimness 
and desolation. The loneliness became oppressive. It was the 
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‘A DEAD CITY 


By JOSEPHA. ALTSHELER ~ 


wilderness in reality as well as seeming; nowhere did they see 
a miner’s hut or a hunter’s cabin; only nature in her most sav- 
age form. 

The little group of horsemen were silent. The Candidate’s head 
was bowed and his brow bent. Clearly he was immersed in thought. 
Mr. Heathcote, unused to such arduous journeys, leaned forward in 
his saddle in a state of semiexhaustion. Harley said at last to 
the guide, “ A wild country, one of the wildest, I think, that I ever 
saw.” 

“Yes, a wild country and a bad ’un too,” responded Jim. “ See 
off there to the left.” 

He pointed to a maze of bare and rocky ridges, and when he 
saw that Harley’s gaze was following his long forefinger he con- 
tinued : 

“T say it’s a bad ’un because over there Red Perkins and his 
gang of horse thieves, outlaws, and cutthroats used to have their 
hiding-place. It’s a tangled up stretch o’ mountain, so wild, so 
rocky, and so full of caves that they could have hid there till 
Jedgment-day from all Montana. Yes, that’s where they used 
to hang out.” 

* Used to?” 

“Yes, ’cause I ain’t heard much uv them fur some time. They 
came down in the valley and tried to stampede them new blooded 
horses from Kentucky on Sifton’s ranch, but Sifton and his men 
were waitin’, and when the smoke cleared away most uv the gang 
was wiped out. Red and two or three uv his fellers got away, but 
I ain’t heard uv ’em since. Guess they’ve scattered.” 

“ Wisest thing they could do,” said Harley. 

The guide made no answer, and they plodded on in silence until 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, when they stopped in a little 
cove to eat luncheon and refresh their horses. 

It was the first grateful spot that they had seen in hours, A 
brook fed by the snows above formed a pool in the hollow, and then, 
overflowing it, dropped down the mountain wall. But in this 
sheltered nook and around the life-giving water green grass was 
growing, and. there was a rim of goodly trees. The horses, when 
their’ riders dismounted, grazed eagerly, and the men themselves 
lay upon the grass and ate with deep content. 

“Shall we reach Crow’s Wing by dark?” asked the Candidate 
of the guide. ; 

Jim had risen, and, standing at the edge of the cove, was yaz- 
ing out over the rolling sea of mountains. Harley noticed a trou- 
bled look on his face. 

“Tf things go right we kin,” he replied; “ bit I ain’t shore that” 
things will go right.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you see that brown spot down there in the southwest just 
a-top the hills? Wa’al it’s a cloud, an’ it’s comin’ this way. Clouds, 
you know, always hev somethin’ in ’em.” 

“That is to say, we shall have rain,” said the Candidate. “ Let 
it come. We have been rained on too often to mind such a lit- 
tle thing, eh, Harley?” a 

The correspondent nodded. 

“T don’t think it’ll be rain,” said the guide. “ We are so high 
up here that more’n likely it’ll be snow. An’ when there’s a snow- 
storm in the mountains you can’t go climbin’ along the side 0’ 
cliffs.” 

The others too now looked grave. They had not foreseen such 
a difficulty, but the guide came to their relief with more cheering 
words; after all, the cloud might not continue to grow, “an’ it 
ain’t worth while to holler afore we’re hit.” 

This seemed sound philosophy to the others, and dismissing their 
cares, they started again, much refreshed by their stop in the lit- 
tle cove. The road now grew rougher, the guide leading and the 
rest following in single file. By and by their cares returned. Har- 
ley glanced toward the southwest and saw there the same cloud, 
but now much bigger, blacker, and more threatening. The sun- 
shine was gone and the wrinkled surface of the mountains was 
gray and sombre. The air had grown cold, and down among the 
clefts there was a weird, moaning wind. Harley glanced at the 

guide and noticed that his face was now decidedly anxious. But 
the correspondent said nothing. Part of his strength lay in his 
ability to wait, and he knew that the guide would speak in good 
time. 

Another hour passed and the air grew darker and colder. Then 
Jim stopped. ; 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “there’s a snowstorm comin’ soon. : I 
didn’t expect one so early even on the mountains, but it’s comin’ 

anyhow, an’ if we keep on for Crow’s Wing they'll have to dig our 
bones out.o’ the meltin’ drifts next summer. We’ve got to make 
for Queen City.” : 

“ Queen City!” exclaimed Mr. Heathcote. “I didn’t know there 
was another town anywhere near here.” 

“She’s a-standin’ all the same,” replied the guide, brusquely, 
“an’ I wouldn’t never hev started on the trip to Crow’s Wing if 
there hadn’t been such a stoppin’-place betwixt an’ between, in 









































































































case o’ trouble with the weather. An’ let 
me whisper to you, Queen City’s quite a 
sizable place, We'll pass the night there. 
It’s got a fine hotel, the finest an’ biggest 
in the mountains.” 

He looked grimly at Mr. Heathcote, as 
much as to say, “ Ask me as much more as 
you please, but I’ll answer you nothing.” 

Something cold and damp touched Har- 
ley’s cheek. He looked up, and another 
flake of snow, descending softly, settled upon 
his face. The clouds rolled over them, heavy 
and dark, and shut out all the mountains 
save a little island where they stood. The 
snow, following the first few flakes, fell soft- 
ly but rapidly. 

“Tt’s Queen City, or moulderin’ in the 
drifts till next summer!” cried Jim, and 
he turned his horse into a side path. The 
others followed without a word, willing to 
accept his guidance through the greatest dan- 
ger they had yet: faced in an arduous cam- 
paign. Despite the danger, which he knew 
to be heavy and pressing, Harley’s curiosity 
was aroused, and he wished to ask more of 
Queen City, but the saturnine face of the 
guide was not inviting. Nevertheless, he 
risked one question. 

“ How far is this place, Queen City?” he 
asked. 

“Bout two miles,” replied Jim, with what 
seemed to Harley a derisive grin, “ an’ it’s 
tarnal lucky for us that it’s so near.” 

Harley said no more, but he was satisfied: 
with nothing in the guide’s reply save the 
fact that the town was only two miles away; 
any shelter would be welcome, because he 
saw now that a snowstorm on the wild 
mountains was a terrible thing. 

The guide led on, Jimmy Grayson with 
bent head followed; Mr. Heathcote, shrunk in 
his saddle, came next, and Harley, who had 
dropped back, brought up the rear. Now 
and then the vast veil of snow parted be- 
fore the wind, as if cleft down the centre 
by a sword-blade, and the correspondent 
looked upon a grand and awful sight. Be- 
fore him were all the peaks and ridges rising 
in white cones and pillars against the cloudy 
sky, and the effect was of distance and sub- 
limity. From the clefts and ravines came 
a desolate moaning. Harley felt that he 
was much nearer to the eternal here than 
he could ever be in the plains. Then the 
rent veil would close again, and he saw only 
his three comrades and the rocks twenty 
feet away. 

They turned around the base of a cliff, 
rising hundreds of feet above them, and 
Harley caught the dull red glare of brick 
walls showing through the falling snow. He 
was ready to raise a shout of joy. This he 
knew was Queen City, lying snugly in its 
wide valley. There was the typical, single 
mountain street, with its row of buildings 
on either side; the big one near-by was cer- 
tainly the hotel and the other big one farther 
on was as certainly the opera-house. But 
nobody was in the streets, and the whole 
town was dark; not a light appeared at a 
single window, although the night had now 
come. 

Harley rode up by the side of the guide. 

“The place looks lonesome,” he said. 

“Maybe they’ve all gone to bed; there 
ain’t anythin’ here to keep ’em awake,” re- 
plied the guide, with the old puzzling and 
derisive smile. 

Harley turned coldly away. He did not 
like for any one to make fun of him, and 
that he saw clearly was the guide’s inten- 
tion. Jimmy Grayson was still thinking of 
things far away, and Mr. Heathcote, chilled 
and shrunk, seemed to have lost the power 
of speech. 

The guide rode slowly toward the large 
brick building that Harley took to be the 
hotel, and at that moment the snow slack- 
ened for a little while; the last rays of the 
setting sun struck upon the brick walls 
and gilded them with red tracery; some 
panes of glass gave back the ruddy glare, 
but mostly the windows were bare and 
empty, like eyeless sockets. Harley looked 
farther, and all the other buildings — the 
opera-house, the stores, and the residences— 
were the same, desolate and decaying. About 
the place were snow-covered heaps, evidently 
the refuse of mining operations, but they 
saw no human being. 

The effect upon all save the guide was 
startling. Harley saw the look of chilled 
wonder grow on Jimmy Grayson’s face. Mr. 
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Heathcote raised himself in his saddle and stared, uncomprehend- 
ing. Harley had been deep in the desert, but never before had he 
seen such desolation and ruin, because here was the body, but all 
life had gone from it. He felt as one alone with ghosts. The 
guide laughed dryly. 

“You guessed it.” he said, looking at Harley. “It’s a dead city. 
Queen City has been as dead as Adam these half-dozen years. When 
the mines played out it died; there was no earthly use for Queen 
City any longer, and by and by everybody went away. But I’ve 
seen the old town when it was alive! Five thousand people here. 
Money a-tflowin’; drinks passin’ over the counter one way and the 
coin’ the other, the gamblin’-houses an’ the theatre chock-full, an’ 
women, any kind-you please. But there ain’t a soul left now.” 

The snow thinned still more, and the buildings rose before them, 
gaunt and grim. 

“We'll stop to-night at the Grand Hotel—that is, if they ain’t 
too much crowded,” said the guide, who had had his little joke, and 
who now wished to serve his employers as best he could, “ but first 

we'll take the horses into the dinin’-room; nobody will object, 
I’ve done it afore.” 

He rode toward a side door, but over the main entrance Harley 
saw in tessellated let- 
ters the words “ Grand 
Hotel,” and he tried to 
shake off the feeling of 
weirdness that it gave 
him. 

The door to the dining- 
room, which was almost 
level with the earth, was ; ae 
gone, and with some driv- ere: 
ing the horses were per- we 
suaded to enter. They e* 
were tethered there, shel- 
tered from the storm, 
and when they moved 
their feet rumbled hol- 
lowly on the wooden 
floor. The Candidate 
and his two friends, 
driven by the same im- 
pulse, turned back into 
the snow and re-entered 
the house by the front 
door. 

They’ passed into a 
wide hall, and at the far 
end they saw the clerk’s 
desk. Lying upon the 
desk were some frag- 
ments of paper fastened 
to a chain, and Harley 
knew that it was what y 
was left of the hotel » 
register. It spoke so 
vividly of both life and 
death that the three 
stopped. 

“Would you like to 
register, Mr. Grayson?” a 
asked Harley, wishing to 
relieve the tension. - 

The Candidate laughed 
mirthlessly. 

“Not to-night, Har- 
ley,” he said, “but . Ze 
gloomy as the place is 
we ought to be thankful Me 
that we have found it. 
See how the storm is ris- 
ing.” 

The snow drove in at 
the  unsheltered — win- 
dows, and a long whine 
arose as the wind 
whirled around the old 
house. ‘The guide came in with cheerful bustle and stamp 
of feet. 

* Don’t linger here, gentlemen,” he said. “The house is yours; 
come into the parlor. We’ve had a piece of luck. Now and then 
a lone tramp or a miner seeks shelter in this town, just as we 
have done; they come mostly to the hotel, and some feller who 
gathered up wood failed to burn it all. Ill have a fire in the 
parlor in five minutes, and then we can ring for hot drinks and a 
warm dinner. I'll take straight whiskey, an’ after that I ain’t 
partie’ler whether I get patty-de-foy-graw or hummin’-bird tongues.” 

His good humor was infectious, and they were thankful too for 
the shelter, desolate though the place was. All the wood had been 
stripped away except the floors, and the brick walls were bare. 
In the great parlor they had nothing to sit on save their saddles, 
but it was a noble apartment, many feet square, built for a time 
when there was life in Queen City. 

“T’ve heard the Governor of Montana speak to more than two 
hundred people in this very room,” said Jim, reminiscently. “ He 
was to have spoke in the public square, but snow come up, an’ Bill 
Fosdick, who run the hotel and run her wide open, invited ’em 
all right in here, an’ they come.” 

Harley could well believe it, knowing, as he did, the miners and 
the mountains and by report early Montana. 

At one end of the room was an immense grate, and in this Jim 
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The guide led on; Fimmy Grayson, with bent head, followed 


heaped the wood so generously left by the unknown tramp or 
miner, igniting it with a ready match. The ruddy blaze leaped up- 
ward and threw generous shadows on the floor. The men, sitting 
close to it, felt the grateful warmth and were content. 

“ An old hand travellin’ in the mountains always purvides for a 
snowy day,” said the guide, and he took from his saddle-bags much 
food and a large bottle. 

They drank a little and ate heartily. The last touch of cold de- 
parted, and the fire still sparkled with good cheer, casting its 
comforting shadows across the stained floor. 

“T’ve brought in the horse blankets,” said the guide, “ an’ with 
them under us, our overcoats over us, an’ the fire afore us we 
ought to sleep here as snug an’ as warm as a beaver in its house.” 

Harley walked to the window and looked out. The night was 
black, save for the driving snow, and when he glanced back at the 
room it seemed a very haven of delight. But the strangeness of 
their situation, the weird effect of the dead city, with the ghost- 
like shapes of its houses showing through the snow, was upon his 
nerves, and he did not feel sleepy. 

Muttering some excuse to the others he went into the hall. It 
was dark, and a gust of cold air from the open window at the end 
struck him in the face. 
At the same moment 
Harley saw what he took 
to be a light farther 
down the hall, but when 
he looked again it was 
gone. 

It might be a delusion, 
but the matter troubled 
him; if a lone tramp or 
miner were in the build- 
ing he wished to know. 
Any stranger would have 
a right in the hotel, but 
there was comradeship 
and welcome in Jimmy 
Grayson’s party. 

Harley’s instinct said 
that all was not right, 
and taking off his boots 
he crept down the hall 
and among the cross 
halls with noiseless feet. 
He did not see the light 
again, but he heard in 
another room the hum of 
voices, softened so that 
they might not reach any 
one save those for whom 
they were intended. But 
they reached Harley, 
crouching just behind the 
edge of the door, and, 
hearing, he shuddered. 
A great danger threat- 
ened the nominee for the 
Presidency of the United 
States. Such a thing as 
the present had never be- 
fore happened in the his- 
tory of the country. 

The door was still on 
its hinges, and it, was 


* still slightly ajar. Har- 
..* ley, peeping through the 


crack, saw the faint light 
from the window, saw 
the five occupants of the 
room, and because tlie 
man who did the talking 
and who showed himself 
so evidently the leader 
had red hair he knew 
him instinctively. It was 
Red Leary and the rem- 
nant of his gang, not scattered to the winds of the West, as Jim 
and everybody else thought, but here in Montana in their old 
haunts. And Harley, listening to their talk, measured the extent 
of their knowledge, which was far too much; they knew who Jimmy 
Grayson was, they had known of his departure from Blue Earth, 
and they had followed him here; presently they would take him 
away and the whole world would be thrilled. No such prize had 
ever fallen into the hands of robbers in America, and it would be 
worth a million to them. 

Harley was in a chill as he listened, and then his professional 
instinct leaped up. What a tremendous piece of news the kid- 
napping and holding of Jimmy Grayson for ransom would be! 
And he alone—if he survived—would have it. But it was only a 
momentary thrill; above it and beyond it swelled his sense of com- 
radeship and duty and of devotion to the man whom he had come 
to regard as his chief. The Candidate must be saved! 

But Harley, thinking his hardest, could not think how. There 
were five men well armed in the room before him; the guide prob- 
ably had a pistol, but he had none, and he was sure that Jimmy 
trayson and Mr. Heathcote were without them. He paused there 
a long time, undecided, and at last he crept down the hall again and 
toward the great parlor. Then he put on his boots, re-entered the 
room, and spoke in a low voice to his comrades. 

The guide’s fighting blood was on fire at once. “ I’ve a revolver,” 
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he said; “we kin barricade the room and 
hold them off. There are but two windows 
here, opening out on the snow, but they are 
so high they can hardly reach ’em with 
their hands. We kin make a good fight 
of it.” 

“No,” said Jimmy Grayson, “there’s not 
a shot to be fired, because I’ve a better plan. 
How long do you think it will be before 
they come for me, Harley?” 

* About fifteen minutes I should say, at 
least that is what I gathered from their 
talk.” 

“And they have not examined the build- 
ing or the town?” 

“No, they merely came down the trail be- 
hind us and slipped into that room, wait- 
ing their chance.” 

“Very good. Jim, you told me a while 
ago that the Governor of Montana once 
spoke to two hundred people in this room; 
it was a fortunate remark of yours, because 
I shall speak to as many people to-night in 
this same room. Shut the door there, put 
the saddles before it, and then build the 
fire as high as possible.” 


A Desperate Expedient 


The Candidate’s voice was sharp, de- 
cisive, and full of command. The born 
leader of men was asserting himself, and 
the guide, without pausing to reason, has- 
tened to obey. He shut the door, put the 
saddles before it, and heaped upon the fire 
all the remaining wood, except a stump, re- 
served by Jimmy Grayson’s express com- 
mand. The fire leaped higher and the room 
was brilliantly lighted. 

Jimmy Grayson stood by, erect, calm, and 
grave. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “you are a 
crowd, come from Crow’s Wing to meet me 
here and to-hear what I have to say. I 
trust that you will like it, and indicate 
your liking by your applause.” 

The stump was placed in the middle of 
the floor, and Jimmy Grayson stepped upon 
it. His face at that height was visible 
through the window to any one outside, al- 
though the others would be hidden. Just 
as he took his place Harley thought he 
heard the soft crunch of a footstep on the 
snow beneath the window. He felt a burn- 
ing curiosity to rise and look out, but he 
restrained it and did not move. The guide 
was staring at the Candidate in open- 
mouthed amazement, but he too did not 
speak. A few big white flakes drove in at 
the open window, but they did not reach 
the men before the fire that blazed so 
brightly. Harley again thought he heard the 
soft shuffle of footsteps on the snow outside, 
but then the burning wood crackled merrily 
and Jimmy Grayson was about to speak. 


The Great Speech 


“Gentlemen of Crow’s Wing,” said the 
Candidate, in his full, penetrating voice that 
the empty old building gave back in many 
an echo, “it is indeed a pleasure to me to 
meet you here. The circumstances, the sit- 
uation are such as to inspire any man who 
has been so honored. I should like to have 
seen your little town, the home of brave 
and honest men, nestling as it does among 
these mighty mountains and far from the 
rest of the world, but strong and self- 
reliant. I appreciate too your kindness and 
your thought for me. Seeing the advance 
of the storm and knowing its dangers, you 
have come to meet me in this place, once 
so full of life. I find something singularly 
appealing and pathetic in this. Once again, 
if only for a brief space, Queen City shall 
ring with human voices and the human 
tread.” 

The Candidate paused a moment, as if the 
end of a rounded period had come and he 
were gathering strength for another. Then 
suddenly arose a mighty chorus of applause. 
It was Harley, Heathcote, and Jim, and 
their act was spontaneous, the inspiration 
of the moment, drawn from Jimmy Gray- 
son’s own inspiration. The guide beat upon 
the floor with both hands and both feet, 
and the other two were not less active. 
Moreover, the guide opened his mouth and 
let forth a yell, rapid, cumulative, and so 
full of volume that it sounded like the 
whoop cf at least a half-dozen men. The 
room resounded with the applause, and it 
thundered down the halls of the great empty 
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building. When it died, Harley, listening 
again intently heard once more the crush 
of feet on the snow outside, but now it was 
a rapid movement, as if of surprise. But 
the sound came to him only a moment, be- 
cause the Candidate was speaking once more 
and he was worth hearing. 

As an orator Jimmy Grayson was always 
good, but sometimes he was better than at 
other times, and to-night was one of his 
best times. The audience from Crow’s 
Wing, the consideration they had shown in 
meeting him here in the dead city, and the 
wildness of the night outside seemed to in- 
spire him. He showed the greatest famil- 
iarity with the life of the mountains and 
the needs of the miners; he was one of them, 
he sympathized with them, he entered their 
homes, and if he could he would make 
their lives brighter. 

Never had the Candidate spoken to a 
more appreciative audience. With foot and 
hand and voice it thundered its applause; 
the building echoed with it, and all the time 
the fire burned higher and higher, and the 
merry crackling of the wood was a minor 
note in the chorus of applause. But Jimmy 
Grayson’s own voice was like an organ. 
every key of which he played, it expressed 
every human emotion; full and swelling it 
rose above the applause, and Harley, watch- 
ing his expressive face, saw that he felt 
these emotions. Once he believed that the 
Candidate, carried away by his own feel- 
ings, had become oblivious of time and place 
and thought now only of the troubles and 
needs of the mountain men. 


The Enemy Routed 


Harley’s attention turned once more to 
the windows. He thought what a lucky 
chance it was that no one standing on the 
ground outside was high enough to look 
through them into the room. He blessed 
the unknown builder, and then he tried to 
hear that familiar shuffle on the snow, but 
he did not hear it again. 

Jimmy Grayson spoke on and on, and the 
applause kept pace, until at last the guide 
slipped quietly from the room. When he 
returned a quarter of an hour later the 
Candidate was still speaking, but Jim gave 
him a signal look and he stopped abruptly. 

“They are gone,” said Jim. “They must 
have been gone a full hour. The snow has 
stopped, and I guess they are at least ten 
miles from here, runnin’ for their lives. 
They knew that if the men of Crow’s Wing 
put hands on ’em they’d be hangin’ from 
a limb ten minutes after.” 

Jimmy Grayson sank down on the stump, 
exhausted, and wiped his hot face. 

“Say, Mr. Harley,” whispered the guide 
to the correspondent, “ I’ve heard some great 
speeches in my time, but to-night’s was the 
greatest.” 

The Candidate spoke the next day at 
Crow’s Wing, and his audience was delight- 
ed. But Jim was right. The speech was 
not as great as the one he made at Queen 
City. 





What a Locomotive Engineer 
has to Remember 


By Leon Edgar Reed 


OrFIcIaLs who operate the fast trains re- 
cently put on between New York city and 
the West are just now facing a problem 
in philosophy which, on paper, looks some- 
thing like this: 

“ How many iron-clad rules can the human 
mind keep within instant recall, if death is 
the penalty for forgetting?” 

The answer is supposed to lie somewhere 
in the code of rules and signals which the 
officials have devised for the operation of 
these fast trains. These rules, of which there 
are about 700 for each 125 miles between 
New York city and Chicago, were made for 
the safety of the public, but the public may 
look askance when it learns that one man 
must remember 700 of them, and that a slip 
on any one rule may mean a shocking loss 
of human life. 


Six Thousand Rules 


These 700 rules are the average for each 
division of the chief railroad lines running 
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west from New York. Each set covers the 
work of one engineer, who drives his train 
until another engineer, with a fresh set of 
rules and, presumably, a fresh memory, re- 
lieves him. In other words, eight men, the 
average number of locomotive engineers who 
drive a fast train between New York and 
Chicago, must keep constantly in mind 
nearly 6000 different rules, in order that 
patrons of these trains may travel without 
risking their lives. What this means to the 
public, in twenty-four-hours’ ride on one 
of these trains, can be judged from the fol- 
lowing list of what an engineer on a certain 
100-mile run has to watch, while his loco- 
motive is going at a speed of sixty miles an 
hour: 


A Few Things to Look out For 


Five hundred “ cross-over ” switch-lights, 
to learn whether they are red or white. Fif- 
teen “interlocking ” switch-lights, to learn 
whether they are red, white or green. Seven 
“ non-interlocking ” switch-lights, to know 
whether they are red or white. Three “ non- 
interlocking ” switch-lights, to know whether 
they are red or green. Semaphore arms at 
twenty-five way stations, for possible red 
lights. Four hundred highway crossings, to 
know whether they are “clear.” Locomo- 
tives of a dozen trains approaching on paral- 
lel tracks, for red or green lights. Tele- 
graph operators at twenty-five way stations, 
who may be waiting near the track with 
orders. For a red flag at any conceivable 
point in the 100 miles, displayed as a danger 
signal. Whether one or two torpedoes are 
exploded at any point in the 100 miles, sig- 
nifying “caution” or “stop.” Whether his 
clearance card is good for each of twenty-five 
way stations. Whether there is enough 
water in the engine boiler. Whether there 
is enough water: in the engine tender. 
Whether there is enough coal in the engine 
tender. Whether the steam pressure is being 
kept up. Whether the fireman is obeying 
another long set of rules. Whether the 
engine-bell rings at 400 highway crossings. 


Reading Signs at a Mile a Minute 


These rules apply to the terminal division 
of a certain great railroad, where 100 miles 
is covered frequently at an average speed 
of sixty miles an hour, and spurts of eighty 
miles an hour are occasionally made. If the 
color of one of these 500-and-odd lights is 
overlooked or misunderstood, a train wreck 
is possible. But in addition to these duties 
the engineer must watch: The rattle of his 
locomotive, to detect a loose or broken part. 
The exact location of four water-troughs, 
filling the tender without stopping. The 
condition of the track ahead of his engine. 
The approach to every small hill or incline 
in the track. 

By day the switch and signal-lights are 
pe gens by signal beards and “ blocks,” the 
color or direction of which must be read as 
literally as the lamps. The engineer who 
notes 699 of these signs from his cab-win- 
dow, and misses the 700th, has taken, in 
race-track language, a “700 to 1 shot ” with 
a train-load of human lives. 


Has the Safety Limit been Reached? 


The engineers who drive the limited trains 
on the 100 miles of road cited above, which 
is shorter than the average division, but a 
fair example, either “double” the distance 
by taking a train each way in one day, and 
resting the next, or else are allowed to cover 
it in one direction daily. Why they are not 
made to work longer hours needs no explana- 
tion. A short time ago the most expert 
engireer of this railroad system suffered 
an apopleetic stroke while quitting his loco- 
motive after a two-and-a-half hour run on 
a_twenty-four-hour New York ~Chicago 
“ limited.” 

The public has good reason to ask whether 
the safety limit has not been reached with 
both speed and rules. There must be a 
point where the locomotive is so large, and 
its speed so great, that one human mind can- 
not safely control it, no matter how few the 
levers are. A 90-ton passenger-locomotive 
going at seventy miles an hour, and operated 
by one man “inside” it, is as much a psy- 
chological freak as a 250-pound human ath- 
lete would be, if turned loose with the brain 
of a three-year-old boy. 
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of its age and ex- 

i cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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som | PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


iy —mall No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
» sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
=i) finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, 
5c.; also ee ene qts. 
oucester, 
Russia Cement Co.moseSire'%e 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE'S GLUES 





* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ‘3, EN 
BLAIR’S PILLS hgya 

 DS@LIh 








” PISO’S CURE FOR » 


os CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use PS 
te) in time. Sold by druggists. 
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“DEFENDER OF THE RAILS—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL."—Utica Herald 


























LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. JoHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


_ Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. © 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 






































Ghe 
Fifth Avenue 
Book Shop 


E have for sale the ORIGINALS of 

the best work of the best illustrators. 

If you see in any of the leading books 

or periodicals an illustration, the original of 

which you would like to possess, come to THE 

FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP, and if we 

do not have it we will probably be able to ob- 

tain it for you, Ifyou cannot call, state your 

wants and we shall be pleased to give your 
communication prompt attention, 

Visitors are cordially invited to call at THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP and inspect 
our fine art exhibits, consisting of paintings in 
oil and water color ; drawings in wash and pen 
and ink; autographs ; bronzes ; choice books ; 
fine stationery ; prints and photographs, etc.,etc. 

Send us your address and we will forward 
notices of art exhibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are issued. Mail orders care- 


fully filled. 














259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


EXPERIENCED 
CANVASSERS 
WANTED 


We can give remunerative, dignified em- 
ployment to men and women in every 
city and village in this country—even to 
those who can spare but part of their 
time.. We give four periodicals to work 
with, each distinctively the best of its 
class. Experienced canvassers, and all 
those who wish to increase their incomes, 
should write at once for. what.is perhaps 
the most attractive offer ever made. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 



























In daily service over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, between the cities of Chicago, 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and Boston, 
in connection with the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads, 

Don’t Forget when you buy a through ticket to 
tell the'ticket agent plainly that you wish it over the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


You will secure the best in travel that money can buy. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Privileges for lake Shore Patrons.”’ conta:ns 
useful information ; also, ‘*Book of Trains.’ 


Address A. J. SMITH, G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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On October 3d, 1903, a regular stock model Columbia 24 H.-P. Touring Car reached 
New York City from Chicago, having covered 1177 miles in 76 hours, total elapsed 
time, without a stop for repairs. This greatest of all automobile road records was 
made possible only through the excellence of Columbia 
design and construction. Catalogue of all Columbia 
electric and gasoline automobiles will be sent on request. 
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ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY,"*Z352"" 
Member Ass'n of Licensed Automobile Mfra. 


New Yorn Sa.cancoms- 134, 136, 138 Weer 307m Sractt 
Orroerre Me: Orena Hovee 






74, 76, 78 Stanmore Sracet 
Cmcaco 1413 Micmaan Avenue 
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The Puritan in Holland, England, and America 


By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 


‘‘The author attacks the old-time theory that American*institutions are chiefly traceable to English 
example, and gives much credit to Dutch influence. 

** Our Northern States were settled by Puritans—Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Welsh, English—who in their 
political procedure departed widely from the precedents set them in the British monarchy. . . . While other 
scholars have said this in general terms, Mr. Campbell... has sought out facts and authorities in minute 
detail, and has massed them with convincing force.” —Critic, New York. 


2 Volumes. Cloth, $5.00; Three-quarter Calf, $9.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


































































Are You Looking for a Location? 


We want the names and addresses of 10,000 readers 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY who are dissatisfied with 
their present surroundings and are anxious to make a 
change for the better. 

We cannot undertake to find employment for them, 
or to assist them in starting in business, but we can 
—and will— help them to the extent of giving them 
such information as will be of great benefit. 

The condition is this: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, and Texas need more men. In these states 
and territories are vast areas of unimproved and unoc- 
cupied land—land which does not yield the crops Nat- 
ure intended it should. The same thing, in a different 
way, prevails in the towns and cities. Few lines of 
business are adequately represented. There are open- 
ings of all sorts—for mills and manufacturing plants; 
for drug, grocery, and dry goods stores; for banks 

anélumber yards. Mechan- 
ics areneeded. Profession- 
al men are in demand. 
The other side of the 
story is this: The East is 
overcrowded. Competition 
is keen, Expenses are high. 
Opportunities are few. 


The common-sense solution of the problem is to 
induce twenty or thirty thousand men and women 
who now live East to move West. And that is what 
we are trying to accomplish. 

“Going West” is not half as big an undertaking as 
one would suppose. Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
are less than two days from Chicago, and have been 
settled long enough to enable residents to provide 
themselves with all the comforts and most of the lux- 
uries of life. The towns are well built, the people are 
law-abiding, and the climate has no superior any- 
where on the continent The winters are mild, and 
while the summers are hot the heat is not exhausting 
and the nights are always cool. 

Here is my suggestion: Write me a letter stating 
what line of business you wish to engage in, how 
much money you have, and where. you prefer to lo- 
cate. As soon as I can,I will place before you full 
and complete information as to desirable locations. 
You can then decide for yourself whether or not you 
wish to “try the Southwest.” : 

The Rock Island System has no lands to sell, and its 
only object in encouraging immigration to the South- 
west‘is to do its share in the up-building of that 
section. 


LY SS JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago 











